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telligence and cunning, and the general poverty 
and unemployment of post-war Greece, it is not 
strange that, like many other Greek boys in the 
same circumstances, he should have adopted this 
role. But though, at first, he seems to the reader 
to be an odious character, he soon ceases to be so 
as, in turn, he is befriended by a male American 
relief-worker, the middle-aged wife of a rich English 
business-man, and finally the Greek shipping- 
heiress whom he marries. All these fall victim to 
his charm; and so does the reader. But people like 
Spiro are, inevitably, destructive, and the book 
shows how he progressively exploits and destroys 
all those with whom he comes into contact until 


eventually, to all intents and purposes, he destroys 
himself. 


The Man on the Rock is a novel which, like its 
narrator, is bitter, imaginative, cynical and highly 
intelligent; like him too, it exerts an often un- 
willing fascination on the reader. 
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Foreword 


—rngiensi—-__ 


The news that the Polish literary magazine Europa has been killed 
before even its first number could come out, is about as depressing 
as could be. Europa was to be something that had not been known 
in Poland since the Communist seizure of power: a non-political 
review that would open a window at last on the thought and 
literature of the West, with contributions from non-Communists and 
on-Marxists and free discussion of cultural problems. The first 
number was set up in proof and the printing had already (so we are 
told) been trebled, when the official veto came down. 
So much for the hopes of a steadily spreading intellectual thaw 
in Eastern Europe. As the New Year dawns, one sees that the move- 
ment in 1958 is only too likely to be: back to the furious, high- 
sounding clichés, the official lies, the distortions of everything the 
Party bosses fear —that smells of free thought, — the refusal to allow 
captive people to judge for themselves about what the writers of 
he West have been doing during the last two decades. Hungary is 
rozen fast, Czechoslovakia is little better, the ice-blocks are forming 
again in Poland. In Russia (where all the cold winds come from), the 
ittle thaw set in motion by Dudintsev, Granin and a handful of other 
riters, does not seem likely to go much further. In China, as far 
s one can make out, the same. Everywhere in the Communist world, 
he old enemies of the writer, political interference and bureaucratic 
intolerance, appear to be strengthening their hold again. That is, 
ntil the next shock: for if the bosses were scared by their quick 
lance into the seething thing underneath, they are only feeding 
he fire with more of the original fuel—the intolerableness of it all. 
And what of the West? In America, the Number One enemy of the 
riter, the conformist hysteria, seems to be on the wane. In 
rance, M. Dionys Mascolo, ex-Stalinist but still calling himself Com- 
unist, has contributed an extraordinarily interesting article to 
es Lettres Nouvelles, entitled Misére des Intellectuels Francais, 
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‘A portrait of a great Victorian fit to hang as a companion 
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This indispensable guide for readers of Finnegans Wake is an 
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contributes a valuable Preface and she also provides a Synopsis 
and a chart showing ‘Who is Who When Everybody is 
Somebody Else.’ Foreword by RICHARD ELLMANN 21/- - 
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:- FOREWORD 


an outburst provoked by a visit to Poland earlier in 1957. Lifted on 
the wave of enthusiasm that the recovery of national identity had 
ae breathing with the Poles the oxygen of their newly won 
free speech — which was at the same time, and for the first time, free 
a among Communists— Dionys Mascolo was overcome with a 
feeling of guilt that the oppression the Poles had just freed them- 
selves from had been for so many years assented to, propped up and 
propagated by the uncoerced Stalinists of the West, himself included. 
And this was immediately followed, he tells us, by a despairing con- 
viction that never since 1789 had the intellectuals of France accom- 
plished anything at all. He saw that the Polish intellectuals had been 
the leaders in a great act of emancipation; in France, through all the 
changes and upheavals of modern history, the intellectuals had 
changed nothing: in spite of endless discussion, disputes, manifestos 
and counter-manifestos, and sensational gestures of political alle- 
giance and political disavowal, France had relapsed again and again 
s the same old pig-swill of the bourgeois state. 

To Dionys Mascolo, this failure to achieve a revolution, which he 
considers as revivifying in a nation’s life as falling in love in an 
individual’s life, is what is corrupting the French spirit, and the 
alure of French intellectuals and writers to achieve any kind of 

ity of thought and ideal, the chief cause of it. In an amusing side- 
thrust at the British, he remarks that the quarrelling of the French 
intellectuals among themselves is at least evidence of their agonized 
esire for unity, while their British dittos do not seem even to be 
ware of the need, resolute rather each to inhabit his own separate 
orld of fantasy. But this is surely to misunderstand (once more) 
e Climate of our intellectual life. A thousand things may be wrong 
ith our society, but we do not believe that they are by any means 
ecessarily to be remedied by a series of periodic upheavals on the 
789 model. Poland was revolting against national oppression and 
onformism of thought into liberty; the French already have what 
e Poles so desperately sought, and the kind of revolution Dionys 
ascolo craves would be just as likely to put political thought and 
maginative literature into a strait-jacket. The British, in a national 
risis at least as united as the Poles and not anarchically falling 
part as M. Mascolo implies, traditionally see their greatest danger 
n anything that might confine or impoverish the independence of 
heir intellectual life. There are plenty of such dangers today; and on 
later occasion I would like to discuss a few of them which are apt 
o be missed—while aim is taken again and again at the old Aunt 
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MAINLY ON THE AIR 
' An enlarged edition of a book first published in 1946, 
including eight new broadcasts made by Max 
Beerbohm between 1949 and 1956, representing the 
final impressions of his highly civilised intellect. 21s. 
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THOUGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS 
Essays. ‘““They are accomplished, rapid, shrewd, 
sensible and picturesque and make a most enjoyable 
book.” vV. S. PRITCHETT, New Statesman. 2Is. 


Mary McCarthy 


MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD 
“A brilliant and ironical tour de force.’ CYRIL 
CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. “A brilliant book.”’ PHILIP 
TOYNBEE, Observer. Illustrated, 21s. 


Joseph Conrad 


BY RICHARD CURLE 
In Foseph Conrad and His Characters, Richard Curle 
examines Conrad’s six major novels: Lord Fim, 
Nostromo, The Secret Agent, Under Western Eyes, 
Chance and Victory. 21S) 
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The Palace 
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On the dark mornings, no one inspected the guard. 
Nothing has a beginning: but now a bird 

Might browse on the sweeping grand steps unscared 
A half hour, no one springing by. 

Inside, no one knew the size of the palace 
Centuries had spread and proliferated from 

The germ of the first fortress. Those rock 

Bastions were clouded now in tapestried walls 
Taking corridors to triumphal halls 

Dusted carelessly on the dark mornings 

By the foreign servants. The files were not complete 
Any longer; yet the clerks were numerous, 

More than through the time of the warrior kingdom. 
Innumerable messages were passed. 

Even so, the messengers were sometimes lost 
Somehow on the muddy roads. They made no check. 
Winged stones, black homing pigeons tumbled 

Out of the sky into the mastless towers 

In a rain all day. Falcons posted the woods. 


The task of the guards was quite traditional. 

A great dynasty has many members. Now 

There were still many, surely: robed and distinguished 
Somewhere in the honeycomb. Were they not the hosts? 
Yet moved, surely, as the seeker moved: 
Unencountered: though conspicuous 

As a purse reached down for, in an empty pocket, 
Or a stopped clock’s tick. All day 

Their absence nudged its near disquieting presence; 
Yet, they must be, always, in another part, 

Surely, somewhere. .. .? Pursuing their obedience, 
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The commanders of the guard were active, and 
Their escorts, moving easily, still strode 

Before them clearing the peopled corridors 
Where senneters trumpeted them into their feasts in state: 
Once eight, now there were six; their clarions sang 
Sharply and sweetly and fused into a choir 

And seemed not wrought in brass, in pure fire. 
There was no new wine or plate, but the old plate 
Spread lavishly. . . . Up in the half dark 

Varnish and tarnish could still not conceal 

The ferocious energy of the former painters 

So ordered into such control it broke 

In ultimate motionless calm. Venus arose: 

Fluted into a breath quite silently: 

A vision of the chanting of a shell 

Garlanded by attendants innocent 

Yet opulent enough to make the flower 

Their kin and office. Concealed behind the wine, 
The palace fed and drank invisibly on 

The whole plain: its wings might have been 
Tendrils, a creeping plant; umbered stone 

The hide of a quite motionless beast feeding 

Less than before and more infrequently 

Among the clustering shacks the palace shadowed. 


The guards’ armour rusted in its areas. 

On the dark mornings, the commanders’ restless horses, 
Scared by a shout or a flare, jostled and whinnied 

In stables where their flung half-eaten corn 

Foddered the mud. White rain drove from the bay, 
And icily filtered through to the roofs’ black cobwebs. 
The remoter galleries of the palace were cold 

And seldom visited, and just embedded delicately 
Now, beneath an untroubled sea of dust. 

Sometimes a crack would run right down a wall, 

Black lightning stamped over a white sky. 
Sometimes a whole wing would gently crumple, 

Its golden weathercock lunging in the yard’s mire. 
No one who heard cared or cared heard. 

Later the rumble and the rubble subsided too, 


There was always enough space to find oneself 
Lost. 
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There were often moments, now, when disquiet 
That came like a season, abruptly halted the guards 
Dead in the middle of the floor, staring at the gate 
Or through the wide window to the wide plain. 

It broke at any moment randomly 

And had no object and seemed as slight as air 

And seemed the entire envelope of themselves 
And everywhere . . . they swung to left and right 

To see what it was. Nothing, nothing at all. 

They snapped at each other, at anyone: then the air 
Clouded in a rain, a swarm of words. It cleared. 
Motes of dust fell like slow leaves, 

And thistledown buoyed up in the drifting air 
Wafted into the palace and out again 

From the fields of the west to sink in the fields of the east. 


2 On the dark feasting evenings when the talk 

Fumed up into a roar right down the hall, 
They argued each with each and felt their thought 
Rear like a globe of glass about the vine 
Until they jostled up, strode off, to mount 
(Feeling their pose mutating into fact) 
And tread the battlement in sterile rage. 
| Thronged by their fathers’ ghosts they halted where 
: Almost a purple shadow, almost a cloak 
Velveted from the casemate draped them in. 
Night silence formed an air upon a sea 
Of soundless noise. Did the moon silver geese 
Skeined at a great height. . . ? And then they feared 
One unpredicted day’s black dawn would bring 
Round the sky’s total circle red then white 
Too white for eyes one brightening heightening flare 
Of universal fire and splendid gesture: 
All ends end slowly then the end ends quick. 


But rusting is another kind of burning. 


Their end had passed before their last beginning. 
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Cane is Bitter 


NOI 


at Cross Crossing estate in the southern part of Trinidad. “Crop 

time coming boy, plenty work for everybody,’ men in the village 
told one another. They set about sharpening their cutlasses on 
grinding stones, ceasing only when they tested the blades with their 
thumb-nails and a faint ping! quivered in the air. Or they swung the 
cutlass at a drooping leaf and cleaved it. But the best test was when 
it could shave the hairs off your leg. 

Everyone was happy in Cross Crossing as work loomed up in the 
way of their idleness, for after the planting of the cane there was 
hardly any work until the crop season. They laughed and talked 
more and the children were given more liberty than usual, so they 
ran about the barracks and played hide and seek in those canefields 
which had not yet been fired to make the reaping easier. In the 
evening, when the dry trash was burnt away from the stalks of sweet 
juice, they ran about clutching the black straw which rose on the 
wind: people miles away knew when crop season was on for the 
burnt trash was blown a great distance away. The children smeared 
one another on the face and laughed at the black streaks. It wouldn’t 
matter now if their exertions made them hungry, there would be 
money to buy flour and rice when the men worked in the fields, 
cutting and carting the cane to the weighing-bridge. 

In a muddy pond about two hundred yards east of the settlement, 
under the shade of spreading laginette trees, women washed clothes 
and men bathed mules and donkeys and hog-cattle. The women beat 
the clothes with stones to get them clean, squatting by the banks, 
their skirts drawn tight against the back of their thighs, their saris 
retaining grace of arrangement on their shoulders even in that 
awkward position. Naked children splashed about in the pond, 
hitting the water with their hands and shouting when the water 
shot up in the air at different angles, and trying to make brief rain- 
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: CANE IS BITTER 


@ in the sunlight with the spray. Rays of the morning sun came 
slantways from halfway up in the sky, casting the shadow of trees 
on the pond, and playing on the brown bodies of the children. 

_ Ramlal came to the pond and sat on the western bank, so that 
he squinted into the sunlight. He dipped his cutlass in the water and 
began to sharpen it on the end of a rock on which his wife Rookmin 
was beating clothes. He was a big man, and in earlier days was 
reckoned handsome. But work in the fields had not only tanned 
his skin to a deep brown but actually changed his features. His nose 
had a slight hump just above the nostrils, and the squint in his eyes 
was there even in the night, as if he was peering all the time, though 


his eyesight was remarkable. His teeth were stained brown with 
tobacco, so brown that when he laughed it blended with the colour 
of his face and you only saw the lips stretched wide and heard the 
rumble in his throat. 

Rookmin was frail but strong as most East Indian women. She was 
not beautiful, but it was difficult to take any one feature of her 

ace and say it was ugly. Though she was only thirty-six, hard work 
nd the bearing of five children had taken toll. Her eyes were black 
and deceptive, and perhaps she might have been unfaithful to Ramlal 
if the idea had ever occurred to her. But like most of the Indians in 
the country districts, half her desires and emotions were never 
given a chance to live, her life dedicated to wresting an existence 
for herself and her family. But as if she knew the light she threw 
from her eyes, she had a habit of shutting them whenever she was 
emotional. Her breasts sagged from years of suckling. Her hands 
were wrinkled and callous. The toes of her feet were spread wide 
from walking without any footwear whatsoever: she never had 
need for a pair of shoes because she never left the village. 

She watched Ramlal out of the corner of her eye as he sharpened 
the cutlass, sliding the blade to and fro on the rock. She knew he had 
something on his mind, the way how he had come silently and sat 
near to her pretending that he could add to the keenness of his razor- 
sharp cutlass. She waited for him to speak, in an oriental respect- 
fulness. But from the attitude of both of them, it wasn’t possible 
to tell that they were about to converse, or even that they were man 
and wife. Rookmin went on washing clothes, turning the garments 
over and over as she pounded them on a flat stone, and Ramlal 
squinted his eyes and looked at the sun. 

At last, after five minutes or so, Ramlal spoke. 

‘Well, that boy Romesh coming home tomorrow. Is six months 
since last he come home. This time, I make up my mind, he not 
going back.’ 
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Rookmin went on scrubbing, she did not even look up. 

‘You see how city life change the boy. When he was here the last 
time, you see how he was talking about funny things?’ / 

Rookmin held up a tattered white shirt and looked at the sun 
through it. 

‘But you think he will agree to what we going to do?’ she asked. 
‘He must be learning all sorts of new things, and this time might be 
worse than last time. Suppose he want to take creole wife?’ 

‘But you mad or what? That could never happen. Ain’t we make 
all arrangement with Sampath for Doolsie to married him? Anyway,’ 
he went on, ‘is all your damn fault in the first place, wanting to 
send him for education in the city. You see what it cause? The boy 
come like a stranger as soon as he start to learn all those funny 
things they teach you in school, talking about poetry and books and 
them funny things. I did never want to send him for education, but 
is you who make me do it.’ 

‘Education is a good thing,’ Rookmin said, without intonation. 
‘One day he might come lawyer or doctor, and all of we would live 
in a big house in the town, and have servants to look after we.’ 

‘That is only foolish talk,’ Ramlal said. “You think he would 
remember we when he come a big man? And besides, by that time 
you and me both dead. And besides, the wedding done plan and 
everything already.’ 

‘Well, if he married Doolsie everything might work out.’ 

‘How you mean if? I had enough of all this business. He have to 
do what I say, else I put him out and he never come here again. 
Doolsie father offering big dowry, and afterwards the both of them 
could settle on the estate and he could forget all that business.’ 

Rookmin was silent. Ramlal kept testing the blade with his nail, 
as if he were fascinated by the pinging sound, as if he were trying to 
pick out a tune. 

But in fact he was thinking, thinking about the last time his son 
Romesh had come home... . 

It was only his brothers and sisters, all younger than himself, 
who looked at Romesh with wonder, wanting to ask him questions 
about the world outside the canefields and the village. Their eyes 
expressed their thoughts, but out of some curious embarrassment 
they said nothing. In a way, this brother was a stranger, someone 
who lived far away in the city, only coming home once or twice a 
year to visit them. They were noticing a change, a distant look in 
his eyes. Silently, they drew aside from him, united in their lack 
of understanding. Though Romesh never spoke of the great things’ 
he was learning, or tried to show off his knowledge, the very way 
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he bore himself now, the way he watched the cane moving in the 
_ wind was alien to their feelings. When they opened the books he 
Ke had brought, eager to see the pictures, theré were only pages and 

pages of words, and they couldn’t read. They watched him in the 
hight, crouching in the corner, the book on the floor near to the 
_ candle, reading. That alone made him different, set him apart. They 
3 thought he was going to be a pundit, or a priest, or something extra- 
_ ordinary. Once his sister had asked: ‘What do you read so much 
_about, bhai?’ and Romesh looked at her with a strange look and said, 
‘To tell you, you wouldn’t understand. But have patience, a time will 
_come soon, I hope, when all of you will learn to read and write.’ 
_ Then Hari, his brother, said, ‘Why do you feel we will not under- 
~ stand? What is wrong with our brains? Do you think because you go 

to school in the city that you are better than us? Because you get 
_ the best clothes to wear, and shoes to put on your feet, because you 
get favour from bap and mai?’ Romesh said quick, ‘Bhai, it is not 
that. It is only that I have left our village, and have learned about 
» many things which you do not know about. The whole world goes 
- ahead in all fields, in politics, in science, in art. Even now the govern- 
ments in the West Indies are talking about federating the islands, 
and then what will happen to the Indians in this island? But we must 
not quarrel, soon all of us will have a chance.’ But Hari was not 
impressed. He turned to his father and mother and said: ‘See how 
he has changed. He don’t want to play no games anymore, he don’t 
want to work in the fields, he is too much of a bigshot to use a 
cutlass. His brothers and sisters are fools, he don’t want to talk to 
them because they won’t understand. He don’t even want to eat we 
food again, this morning | see he ain’t touch the baghi. No. We have 
to get chicken for him, and the cream from all the cows in the village. 
Yes, that is what. And who it is does sweat for him to get pretty 
shirt to wear in Port of Spain?’ He held up one of the girls’ arms and 
spanned it with his fingers. ‘Look how thin she is. All that is for you 
to be a big man, and now you scorning your own family?” Romesh 
got up from the floor and faced them. His eyes burned fiercely, and 
he looked like the pictures of Indian gods the children had seen in 
the village hall. ‘You are all wrong!’ he cried in a ringing voice, 
‘surely you bap, and you, mai, the years must have taught you that 
you must make a different life for your children, that you must free 
them from ignorance and the wasting away of their lives? Do you 
want them to suffer as you have?’ Rookmin looked like she was 
going to say something, but instead she shut her eyes tight. Ramlal 
said: ‘Who tell you we suffer? We bring children in the world and 
we happy.’ But Romesh went on, ‘And what will the children do? 
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Grow up in the village here, without learning to read and write? 
There are schools in San Fernando, surely you can send them there 
to learn about different things besides driving a mule and using a 
cutlass? Oh bap, we are such a backward people, all the others move 
forward to better lives, and we lag behind believing that what is to 
be, will be. All over Trinidad, in the country districts, our people 
toil on the land and reap the cane. For years it has been so, years in 
the same place, learning nothing new, accepting our fate like 
animals. Political men come from India and give speeches in the 
city. They speak of better things, they tell us to unite and strive for 
a greater goal. And what does it mean to you? Nothing. You are 
content to go hungry, to see your children run about naked, 
emaciated, grow up dull and stupid, slaves to your own indifference. 
You do not even pretend an interest in the Legislative Council. I 
remember why you voted for Pragsingh last year, it was because 
he gave you ten dollars—did I not see it for myself? It were better 
that we returned to India than stay in the West Indies and live such 
a low form of existence.’ The family watched Romesh wide-eyed. 
Ramlal sucked his clay pipe noisily. Rookmin held her youngest 
daughter in her lap, picking her head for lice, and now and then 
shutting her eyes so the others wouldn’t see what she was thinking. 
‘There is only one solution,’ Romesh went on, ‘we must educate the 
children, open up new worlds in their minds, stretch the horizon of 
their thoughts. . . .. Suddenly he stopped. He realized that for some 
time now they weren’t listening, his words didn’t make any sense 
to them. Perhaps he was going about this the wrong way, he would 
have to find some other way of explaining how he felt. And was he 
sufficiently equipped in himself to propose vast changes in the lives 
of the people? It seemed to him then how small he was, how there 
were so many things he didn’t know. All the books he’d read, the 
knowledge he’d lapped up hungrily in the city, listening to the politi- 
cians making speeches in the square—all these he mustered to his 
assistance. But it was as if his brain was too small, it was like putting 
your mouth in the sea and trying to drink all the water. Wearily, 
like an old man who had tried to prove his point merely by repeating, 
‘I am old, I should know,’ Romesh sat down on the floor, and there 
was silence in the hut, a great silence, as if the words he’d spoken 
had fled the place and gone outside with the wind and the cane. 

And so after he had gone back to the city his parents discussed 
the boy, and concluded that the only thing to save his senses was 
to marry him off. ‘You know he like Sampath daughter from long 
time, and she is a hard-working girl, she go make good wife for 
him.’ Rookmin had said. Ramlal had seen Sampath and everything 
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was fixed. Everybody in the village knew of the impending 
wedding. ... 


_ Romesh came home the next day. He had some magazines and 
books under his arm, and a suitcase in his hand. There was no 
reception for him; everyone who could work was out in the fields. 
__ He was as tall as the canes on either side of the path on which he 
/walked. He sniffed the smell of burning cane, but he wasn’t over- 
joyful at coming home. He had prepared for this, prepared for the 
land on which he had toiled as a child, the thatched huts, the children 
running naked in the sun. He knew that these were things not easily 
forgotten which he had to forget. But he saw how waves of wind 
rippled over the seas of cane and he wondered vaguely about big 
things like happiness and love and poetry, and how they could fit 
into the poor, toiling lives the villagers led. 

Romesh met his sisters at home. They greeted him shyly, but he 
held them in his arms and cried, ‘Beti, do you not know your own 

rother? And they laughed and hung their heads on his shoulder. 

‘Everybody gone to work,’ one girl said, ‘and we cooking food 

to carry. Pa and Ma was Jooking out since early this morning, they 
Say to tell you if you come to come in the fields.’ 
Romesh looked around the hut in which he had grown up. It 
seemed to him that if he had come back home after ten years, there 
would still be the old table in the centre of the room, its feet sunk 
‘in the earthen floor, the black pots and pans hanging on nails near 
the window. Nothing would change. They would plant the cane, 
and when it grew and filled with sweet juice cut it down for the 
factory. The children would waste away their lives working with 
their parents. No schooling, no education, no widening of experience. 
It was the same thing the man had lectured about in the public 
library three nights before in Port of Spain. The most they would 
learn would be to wield a cutlass expertly, or drive the mule cart 
to the railway line swiftly so that before the sun went down they 
would have worked sufficiently to earn more than their neighbours. 

With a sigh like an aged man Romesh opened his suitcase and 
took out a pair of shorts and a polo shirt. He put these on and put 
the suitcase away in a corner. He wondered where would be a safe 
place to put his books. He opened the suitcase again and put them in. 

It was as if, seeing the room in which he had argued and quarrelled 
with the family on his last visit, he lost any happiness he might have 
had coming back this time. A feeling of depression overcame him. 

It lasted as he talked with his sisters as they prepared food to take 
to the fields. Romesh listened how they stumbled with words, how 
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they found it diffi cult to express themselves. He thought how regret- _ 
ful it was that they couldn’t go to school. He widened the thought 
and embraced all the children in the village, growing up with such 
little care, running naked in the mud with a piece of roti in their © 
hands, missing out on all the things that life should stand for. 

But when the food was ready and they set off for the fields, with 
the sun in their eyes making them blind, he felt better. He would 
try to be happy with them, while he was here. No more preaching. 
No more voicing of opinion on this or that. 

Other girls joined his sisters as they walked, all carrying food. 
When they saw Romesh they blushed and tittered, and he wondered 
what they were whispering about among themselves. 

There were no effusive greetings. Sweating as they were, their 
clothes black with the soot of burnt canes, their bodies caught in 
the motions of their work, they just shouted out, and Romesh 
shouted back. Then Ramlal dropped the reins and jumped down 
from his cart. He curved his hand like a boomerang and swept it 
over his face. The soot from his sleeves smeared his face as he wiped 
away the sweat. 

Rookmin came up and opened tired arms to Romesh. ‘Beta,’ she 
cried as she felt his strong head on her breast. She would have liked 
to stay like that, drawing his strength and vitality into her weakened 
body, and closing her eyes so her emotions wouldn’t show. 

‘Beta,’ his father said, ‘you getting big, you looking strong.’ They 
sat down to eat on the grass. Romesh was the only one who appeared 
cool, the others were flushed, the veins standing out on their fore- 
heads and arms. 

Romesh asked if it was a good crop. 

“Yes beta,’ Ramlal said, ‘is a good crop, and plenty work for every- 
body. But this year harder than last year, because rain begin to fall 
early, and if we don’t hurry up with the work, it will be too much 
trouble for all of us. The overseer come yesterday, and he say a big 
bonus for the man who do the most work. So everybody working 
hard for that bonus. Two of my mules sick, but I have to work 
them, I can’t help. We trying to get the bonus.’ 

After eating Ramlal fished a cigarette zoot from his pocket and 
lit it carefully. First greetings over, he had nothing more to tell his 
son, for the time being anyway. 

Romesh knew they were all remembering the last visit, and the 
things he had said then. This time he wasn’t going to say anything, 
he was just going to have a holiday and enjoy it, and return to school 
in the city refreshed. 


He said, ‘Hari, I bet I could cut more canes than you.’ 
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Hari laughed. ‘Even though I work the whole morning already is 


a good bet. You must be forget to use poya, your hands so soft and 
| white now.’ 


That is the way life is, Ramlal thought as Romesh took his cutlass. 
Education, school, chut! It was only work put a roti in your belly, 
only work that brought money. The marriage would change Romesh. 


_ And he felt a pride in his heart as his son spat on the blade. 


The young men went to a patch of burnt canes. The girls came 
too, standing by to pile the fallen stalks of sweet juice into heaps, 
so that they could be loaded quickly and easily onto the carts and 


_raced to the weighing-bridge. 


Cane fell as if a machine were at work. The blades swung in the 


- air, glistened for a moment in the sunlight, and descended on the 


stalks near the roots. Though the work had been started as a test of 


speed, neither of them moved ahead of the other. Sometimes Romesh 


paused until Hari came abreast, and sometimes Hari waited a few 
canes for Romesh. Once they looked at each other and laughed, the 
sweat on their faces getting into their mouths. There was no more 
enmity on Hari’s part: seeing his brother like this, working, was 
like the old days when they worked side by side at all the chores 
which filled the day. 

Everybody turned to in the field striving to outwork the others, 
for each wanted the bonus as desperately as his neighbour. Some- 
times the women and the girls laughed or made jokes to one another, 
but the men worked silently. And the crane on the weighing-bridge 
creaked and took load after load. The labourer manipulating it 
grumbled: there was no bonus for him, though his wage was more 
than that of the cane-cutters. 

When the sun set all stopped work as if by signal. And in Ramlal’s 
hut that night there was laughter and song. Everything was all right, 
they thought. Romesh was his natural self again, the way he swung 
that cutlass! His younger sisters and brother had never really held 
anything against him, and now that Hari seemed pleased, they 
dropped all embarrassment and made fun. ‘See bhai, | make meetai 
especially for you,’ his sister said, offering the sweemeat. ; 

‘He work hard, he deserve it,’ Hari agreed, and he looked at his 
brother almost with admiration. . 

Afterwards, when Ramlal was smoking and Rookmin was searching 
in the youngest girl's head for lice (‘put pitch-oil, that will kill them,’ 
Ramlal advised) Romesh said he was going to pay Doolsie a visit. 

There was a sudden silence. Rookmin sgh her eyes, the children 

laying, and Ramlal coughed over his pipe. 
A nee e the matter?” Romesh asked, looking at their faces. 
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‘Well, now,’ Ramlal began, and stopped to clear his throat. ‘Well 
now, you know that is our custom, that a man shouldn’t go to pay 
visit to the girl he getting married. . . .’ 

‘What!’ Romesh looked from face to face. The children shuffled 
their feet and began to be embarrassed at the stranger’s presence 
once more. 

Ramlal spoke angrily. ‘Remember this is your father’s house! 
Remember the smaller ones! Careful what you say, you must give 
respect! You not expect to get married one day, eh? Is a good match 
we make, boy, you will get good dowry, and you could live in the 
village and forget them funny things you learning in the city.’ 

‘So it has all been arranged,’ Romesh said slowly. ‘That is why 
everybody looked at me in such a strange way in the fields. My life 
already planned for me, my path pointed out—cane, labour, boy 
children, and the familiar village of Cross Crossing.’ His voice had 
dropped lower, as if he had been speaking to himself, but it rose 
again as he addressed his mother. ‘And you, mai, you have helped 
them do this to me? You whose idea it was to give me an 
education?’ 

Rookmin shut her eyes and spoke. ‘Is the way of our people, is we 
custom from long time. And you is Indian? The city fool your brains, 
but you will get back accustom after you married and have children.’ 

Ramlal got up from where he was squatting on the floor, and faced 
Romesh. “You have to do what we say,’ he said loudly. ‘Ever since 
you in the city, we notice how you change. You forgetting custom 
and how we Indian people does live. And too besides, money getting 
short. We want help on the estate. The garden want attention and 
nobody here to see about the cattle and them. And no work after 
crop, too besides.’ 

‘Then I can go to school in San Fernando,’ Romesh said desperately. 
‘If there is no money to pay the bus, I will walk. The government 
schools are free, you do not have to pay to learn.’ 


“You will married and have boy children,’ Ramlal said, ‘and you 
will stop answering your bap. ...’ 


‘Hai! Hai!’ Drivers urged their carts in the morning sun, and whips 
cracked crisply on the air. Dew still clung to the grass as workers 
took to the fields to do as much as they could before the heat of the 
sun began to tell. 


Se rae ct cle i 
_ Romesh was still asleep when the others left. No one woke him; 
they moved about the hut in silence. No one spoke. The boys went 


one of the girls to milk the cows and the other 
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__ When Romesh got up he opened his eyes in full awareness. He 
_ could have started the argument again as if no time had elapsed, the 
night had made no difference. : 
_ He went into the kitchen to wash his face. He gargled noisily 
scraped his tongue with his teeth. Then he remembered his toothbrush 
and toothpaste in his suitcase. As he cleaned his teeth his sister 
_ stood watching him. She never used a toothbrush: they broke a 
_ twig and chewed it to clean their mouths. 
“You going to go away, bhai?’ she asked him timidly. 
__ He nodded, with froth in his mouth. 
‘If you stay, you could teach we what you know,’ the girl said. 
__ Romesh washed his mouth and said, ‘Baihin, there are many 
things I have yet to learn.’ 

‘But what will happen to us?’ 

‘Don’t ask me questions, little sister,’ he said crossly. 

After he had eaten he left the hut and sulked about the village, 
walking slowly with his hands in his pockets. He wasn’t quite sure 
what he was going to do. He kept telling himself that he would go 
away and never return, but bonds he had refused to think about 
surrounded him. The smell of burnt cane was strong on the wind. He 
- went to the pond, where he and Hari used to bath the mules. What 
_ to do? His mind was in a turmoil. 

Suddenly he turned and went home. He got his cutlass—it was 
sharp and clean, even though unused for such a long time. Ramlal 
never allowed any of his tools to get rusty. 

He went out into the fields, swinging the cutlass in the air, as if 
with each stroke he swept a problem away. 

Hari said: ‘Is time you come. Other people start work long time, 
we have to work extra to catch up with them.’ 

There was no friendliness in his voice now. 

Romesh said nothing, but he hacked savagely at the canes, and 
in half-an-hour he was bathed in sweat and his skin scratched from 
contact with the cane. 

Ramlal came up in the mule cart and called out, ‘Work faster! We 
a whole cartload behind!’ Then he saw Romesh and he came down 
from the cart and walked rapidly across. ‘So you come! Is a good 
thing you make up your mind!’ 

Romesh wiped his face. ‘I am not going to stay, bap.’ It was funny 
how the decision came, he hadn’t known himself what he was going 
to do. ‘I will help with the crop, you shall get the bonus if I have 
to work alone in the night. But I am not going to get married. I am 


going away after the crop.’ 
‘You are mad, you will do as I say.’ Ramlal spoke loudly, and 
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other workers in the field stopped to listen. . 
The decision was so clear in Romesh’s mind that he did not say 
anything more. He swung the cutlass tirelessly at the cane and knew 
that when the crop was finished, it would be time to leave his family 
and the village. His mind got that far, and he didn’t worry about 

after that.... 


As the wind whispered in the cane, it carried the news of Romesh’s 
revolt against his parents’ wishes, against tradition and custom. 

Doolsie, working a short distance away, turned her brown face 
from the wind. But women and girls working near to her whispered 
among themselves and laughed. Then one of the bolder women, 
already married, said, ‘Well girl, is a good thing in a way. Some of 
these men too bad. They does beat their wife too much—look at 
Dulcie husband, he does be drunk all the time, and she does catch 
hell with him.’ 

But Doolsie bundled the canes together and kept silent. 

‘She too young yet,’ another said. ‘Look, she breasts not even 
form yet!’ 

Doolsie did not have any memories to share with Romesh, and 
her mind was young enough to bend under any weight. But the way 
her friends were laughing made her angry, and in her mind she too 
revolted against the marriage. 

‘All-you too stupid!’ she said, lifting her head with a childish 
pride so that her sari fell on her shoulder. ‘You wouldn’t say Romesh 
is the only boy in the village! And too besides, I wasn’t going to 
married him if he think he too great for me.’ 


The wind rustled through the cane. Overhead, the sun burned like 
a furnace. 
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Two Poems 


Se 


WORDS FOR WINTER 


The complexity of spring and summer goes 
Before the simplicity which winter brings, 
Naked is the elm tree now, skeletoned the rose. 


Fields are stubble, picked over by the crows 
Whose cawing supplants the migrants’ varied songs: 
The complexity of spring and summer goes. 


Leaves do not interrupt the wind that blows 
Through woods where no deciduous leaf belongs, 
Naked is the elm tree now, skeletoned the rose. 


Bare to its branches now, each stark tree shows 
Its parquetry of bark, its sharp twigs’ prongs, 
The complexity of spring and summer goes. 


Stripped is the sphagnum on the bog where grows 
The calopogon with its butterfly spread wings, 
Naked is the elm tree now, skeletoned the rose. 


The watcher of the winter finds he knows 

More of the details of these undraped things: 
The complexity of spring and summer goes, 
Naked is the elm tree now, skeletoned the rose. 
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ONOMATOPOEIC ORNITHOLOGY 


The little voices of these birds declare 
Their names aloud, precise and clear, 
Sharp notes glinting in the brilliant air: 


Amazed, the listener can stand and hear 
Identity announced in call or whistle, 
As when the pacific plover cries ‘Killdeer’, 


Beside its nest by charlock or by thistle. 
In alfalfa he may chance to see 
A so-called sparrow insist it is Dicksissel, 


While, hunting on a twig, the Chickadee, 
Boasting with all its might, 
Would steal the cognomen of declared Phoebe 


Who’d never dare to Chuck-will’s-widow’s mite 
To.the plaid-clad gleamer who'd think 

In Anglo-Saxon terms, proclaim himself Bob-white. 
The Towhee that takes on the name Chewink 
Soon brags its whole disguise away. 

Only the human ear would seek the link 


To join identity to what birds say. 
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Mood of the Month —1 


AO 


word in England; if the man in the street has heard of Le 
Colonel Foster Plaidera Coupable he is unlikely to have read 
it; he may never have quite distinguished it from Les Silences du 
Colonel Bramble or perhaps from Les Carnets de Major Thompson. 
+ But Vailland’s latest novel La Loi has had an immense success in 
France, and will, I think, have something of the same success here; 
_ it will be published in English towards the end of 1958 by Mr Cape. 
It is an exceptionally good novel, being at the same time what is 
nowadays called ‘powerful’ and also what used to be called ‘poetic’. 
Vailland was once a Communist; his first novel Dréle de Jeu was as 
Marxist as could be; and as a literary critic he has always stood very 
close to Claude Roy. Now he has broken free from the limitations 
of the social realist ideology; he has found his own feet. 

La Loi is set in a fishing port in Southern Italy on the Adriatic 
coast. The characters are the leading figures of the town—the 
magistrates, the chief of police, the feudal landlord, the racketeer — 
and their wives, children and servants. The old game of ‘Law’, 
played in Southern Italian taverns, provides the paradigm of the 
‘game’ which is life itself, with its shifting patterns of reality and 
make-belief, of strength and bluff, of knowledge and illusion. The 
story is entirely compelling; the people and the place are conjured 
up with something much more than mere professional adresse. 
Once or twice, however, I felt that the author’s vision had been 
obscured by residual Marxist dogmatism. I seemed to detect a note 
of falseness, of Left-wing sentimentalism in the scene, beautifully 
written as it is, where Mariette and Pippa, both urchins, both sixteen, 
and she a virgin, make love with an ease and skill and grace unknown 
to the sophisticated. And can it really be the case, as Vailland 
1 This is the first of a series of monthly articles in which different contributors 
will be invited to comment freely on current literary subjects and the arts 
in general. 


PZ a5 he name of Roger Vailland is not as yet, I fancy, a household 
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suggests, that in the South of Italy it is only the poor who love, — 
physically, their wives? 


René Clair’s Porte des Lilas (at the Curzon Cinema) has had a 
better press in England than it had in France. | thought it a disap- _ 
pointing film. I had hoped for something like Clair’s early work— 
a film of Paris; instead there was this film which gave one an almost 
claustrophobic sense of the studio. Why was this so? René Clair 
has always worked in the studio. Sous les Toits de Paris was not 
photographed in the streets of Paris, but on the set at Epinay; so was 
Quartorze Juillet. But somehow at Epinay in 1930, when the 
techniques of the talkie were so primitive, René Clair created an 
image of the city. Porte des Lilas offers a very obvious plaster mock- 
up of one suburban corner. There is, of course, the bistro; and the 
theme is typically René Clair’s, friendship and making the best of 
things. But the film has accumulated too many clichés, both American 
and French. It tells how a dandified gangster on the run is sheltered, _ 
protected, mothered by a fat, ageing, good-for-nothing bar-fly in the 
cellar of a somewhat unwilling, faintly jealous copain. In the end 
the benefactor has to kill the gangster. Brasseur’s performance in 
the leading part is excellent; it is the one thing which makes the 
film worth seeing. The gangster is a bore. 

I am not sure that I do not now find all gangsters on the screen 
a bore. They continue to appear in films because the people who 
provide the money like them, and think them a solid box office 
draw. And money is a significant factor where René Clair’s new film 
is concerned. Sous Jes Toits de Paris cost three million francs to make; 
Porte des Lilas cost 230 million francs. Whereas the cost of pro- 
ducing a film is thus seventy times what it was in France in 1930, 
the receipts at French box-offices are only thirty times what they 
were. This forces the producers to look for a foreign market; and 
foreigners, they have found, do not like sex, or, rather, not as 
French directors handle it; they prefer violence and crime. Hence 
the ubiquitous gangster. 

However, it is no good wishing that René Clair would just cut 
the costs and take his cameras in the streets, as the Italian directors 
do. He has never done so; he says there is not enough sun in France 


for him to do so. Perhaps, he could re-make Paris in the studio again, 
if money were unlimited. But it is not. 


At the AIA in Lisle Street, near Leicester Square, there is an exhibi- 
tion called Paintings Without Paint. It is less remarkable than the 
recent exhibition at the ICA in Dover Street of paintings without 
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- painters, the job having been splendidly done for that occasion by 


_ chimpanzees; but it does offer some food for thought. I remember 
_ with what joy I first saw in a progressive gallery twenty years ago, 
_ when I was seventeen, pictures made up of odds and ends from 
_ the household pasted on canvas boards: bits of newspaper, broken 
_ teeth, sealing wax and kippers. The AIA has nothing so amusing; 
. the collages are presented here in a spirit of the highest seriousness. 
_ Alas, the artists who can do this sort of thing both seriously and 
_ well are in fact exceedingly few. The conspicuous success at the 
_ AIA is Ben Nicholson, who shows a relief in white. Nicholson has 
always stood apart from the general run of so-called abstract painters; 
_ in his work there is no element of free-expression or hazard or 
tachiste slap; everything is measured, mathematical and rigorous. 
Nicholson’s art is exactly what Plato thought art should be; though 
his own approach to his work is, I am sure, wholly untheoretical. 
How different is the case of Victor Pasmore. He, when he chose 
= to paint, was one of the best British painters since Sickert; I thought 
him the best. Now, in obedience to some recondite theory, Pasmore 
_ chooses not to paint; instead he concocts these plastic three-dimen- 
sional things. Yet he does not seem to me to have any real flair for 
the mechanics involved. Mr Adrian Heath, in his catalogue, says of 
the pictures in this show that ‘their subject is found in their materials, 
and unity is imposed by the spirit’. In Pasmore’s case these words 
are visibly untrue; there is far too much glue sticking messily around 
the joints for anyone to believe that it is ‘the spirit’ which holds his 
collages together. 


I have been reading in the News Chronicle an article by Mr John 
Raymond entitled ‘The men who have made culture a dirty word’. 
It is an angry article, though embellished with a photograph of the 
author which was used in the same paper some months earlier to 
represent him as a ‘benign’ young man, as indeed one had always 
supposed he was. The argument Mr Raymond puts forward here 
is that certain people have brought culture into disrepute in England; 
the guiltiest ones being those he calls the ‘Reithmen’, the great 
Prime Mover of them all being Lord Reith, the maker of the BBC. 
Is this argument sound? Are the accusations just? 

I see no evidence that ‘culture’ has become any more of a dirty 
word in England than it ever was. It is a commonplace of social 
history that the majority of Englishmen of all classes have for 
generations been hostile or indifferent to culture. Mr Raymond says 
that things were better a hundred years ago: ‘everything was then 
in the melting pot, yet culture and society were homogeneous’. 
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Matthew Arnold and Ruskin and Mill and many others who lived at _ 
the time did not think so. But let us bring the question within a more _ 
manageable range; are we seriously to believe that popular hostility _ 
or indifference to culture is greater in England today than it was, 

say, forty years ago? There are surely many signs that it has sub- 
stantially diminished. I myself-am old enough to have seen an — 
enormous enlargement of public interest in, for one thing, ballet, 
for another architecture. Many more books are borrowed from 
libraries than were borrowed a generation ago; exhibitions of im- 
portant pictures are more thronged than ever before. Then there is 
the particular case of music: before the BBC was established in 1922 

the English as a whole disliked serious music; now, not the majority, 

but a large minority, likes it; and for that great change the credit 
is almost wholly due to one institution: the BBC of Lord Reith and 
the ‘Reithmen’. It is the fruit of a broadcasting monopoly operated 
on the principle that people can be encouraged to like the better if 
they are not given uninterrupted opportunities to develop their taste 
for the worse. There were times when Reith’s BBC gave the listener 
the choice of Mozart or nothing; and failing to get what they would _ 
have otherwise chosen, people grew to like what they got. 

This policy is, assuredly, paternalism; and I can understand 
its being criticized in the name of liberty. It has been so criticized 
by that most able of political commentators, Mr Henry Fairlie, 
though I believe that the criticism is answerable, on the grounds that 
liberty, in cultural matters especially, is not identical with the rule 
of the majority, but is indeed diametrically opposed to any such 
tyranny. However, Mr Raymond does not attack the ‘Reithmen’ 
in the name of liberty; he attacks them in the name of culture and 
civilization — for the word ‘civilization’ too, he thinks, has been 
soiled by them; it has been made a ‘wailing wall of weepers for the 
Third Programme and the St. James’s Theatre’. 

Mr Raymond's references to the Third Programme are a shade 
confusing. He calls it ‘that one-time asylum of entrenched 
mediocrity’ without making it clear whether by the expression ‘one- 
time’ he means that the Third Programme is now freed from the 
mediocrity formerly entrenched, or whether he thinks the Third 
Programme has now become too diminutive an institution to 
provide asylum for anything, even mediocrity. His antipathy is how- 
ever manifest. ‘If the Third Programme had deserved more listeners, 
it would have got them,’ Mr Raymond says, thus betraying an un- 
expectedly Tolstoian belief that popularity is the mark and reward 
of genuine merit. But just how did the Third Programme help to | 
make ‘culture’ a dirty word in the minds of those who did not _ 
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Priston? Mr Raymond gives one example; during the Suez crisis the 
_ Third Programme did nothing about it; those ten days passed in 
_ ‘a tinkle of Scarlatti’. Now the BBC could reasonably reply that it 
_ took the Suez crisis seriously enough to deal with it on those pro- 
_ grammes with the most powerful transmitters and the highest 
_ listening figures. On the BBC’s foreign programmes the ‘tinkle of 
_ Scarlatti’ did cease for the duration of that crisis; then all was 
’ politics for a season. Would it have been good for British culture if 
_ all had been politics on the BBC’s domestic programmes, too? 
The ‘tinkle of Scarlatti’ is nevertheless a nice touch. There are no 
_ laughs to be raised nowadays by mentioning the names of Beethoven 
or Brahms or Wagner; but earlier composers are still rather un- 
familiar to the average man; and what is unfamiliar is, as we all 
know, funny. Scarlatti remains for Fleet Street the ideal Aunt 
Sally. But he is not the only object of Mr Raymond’s scorn. There 
_ are also those writers who have figured in recent Honours Lists: 
moore others, ‘our sensitive lady novelists, our urbane fuddy-duddy 
literary critics’. Thinking of recent Honours Lists I have asked my- 
_ self who those persons can be. Does the ‘sensitive lady novelists’ 
mean Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett, CBE? Are the ‘urbane fuddy-duddy 
literary critics’ Mr Raymond Mortimer, CBE, Mr Anthony Powell, 
CBE, Sir Charles Snow and Sir Harold Nicolson? I do not know the 
answer; but at least it is clear that Mr Raymond disapproves of the 
urbane and admires the angry, not, I am sorry to say, the angry 
| young, but the angry middle-aged; notably a few dons and journalists 
who alone are ‘keeping the cultural humbugs at bay’. The heroes of 
this struggle are mostly television men: they are ‘the Priestleys, 
Muggeridges, Boothbys, Trevor-Ropers, Michael Foots and A. J. P. 
Taylors’. They alone have Mr Raymond’s applause for resisting the 
efforts of the ‘Reithmen’-dominated Cultural Establishment to pro- 
duce a nation of nitwits. 


What seems to me to make this curious article the more regrettable 
is that there is an element of truth buried somewhere in the fantasy. 
The cultural situation in England is not what Mr Raymond says it 
is, but it is critical all the same. Mr Raymond is up in arms against 
the wrong people, but there is reason for being up in arms. Public 
interest in the arts, which is now much greater than it was, is likely 
in future to lessen; much that has been gained in the past generation, 
may easily be lost in the next. One reason for this is not that the 
‘Reithmen’ have come to power, but precisely that the ‘Reithmen’ 
are going out of power. Much has been said about the changes in 
broadcasting in 1957; what they amount to is that the old Reith 
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policy of paternalism has been largely forsaken in favour of a 
new policy of subservience to the will, or the whims, of the majority. 
Then there is the equally familiar question of inflation: its effect 
on the printing of books and the mounting of plays which have no 
immediate appeal to the multitude is bound to be progressively more 
destructive. Thirdly, there is the drive to conformity. 

Mr Raymond’s picture of a Cultural Establishment bearing down 
upon the nation and bringing culture into disrepute is, | have said, 
an illusion. But there is, nevertheless, something bearing down upon 
the nation, a great pressure on everyone to toe some sort of line; 
this pressure, which is almost certain to increase in future, emanates 
not from one but from a number of centres of dogmatic opinion — 
social, political, religious, critical—which are out to recruit and 
discipline adherents. Far from being so unlike the English of a 
hundred years ago, as Mr Raymond thinks we are, we are coming to 
be more and more like them. The situation which prompted John 
Stuart Mill in 1849 to publish his Essay on Liberty was not a political 
crisis; the powers against which he sought to assert the freedom of © 
the individual were not those which reposed in the State. Liberty 
then, he thought, was something which had to be defended primarily 
against the tyranny of conformist opinion. Mill saw in the growing 
enslavement of mid-Victorian Englishmen to conventional ideas and 
unwritten laws something just as bad as political enslavement, some- 
thing which threatened the human personality itself, its creativity 
and originality, and thus the very wells and reservoirs of culture. 
Mill’s Essay remains extraordinarily topical; though written at least 
ninety-nine years ago, it is far closer to the realities of today than was 
Mr Raymond’s article, written for the News Chronicle in November 
1947. 
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Cnossus 


NICs —____— 


Always outside me in my friend and neighbour — 
Red letters in the margin of the page— 

I read the language of my need and anger 

And tremble at the words of my own rage; 

Still childhood points its long, black index finger 
Across the landscape of my middle age. 


But now, as I bend down to catch a whisper, 

And find that from my lips by subtile ways 

It has crept outwards to a silent stranger, 

Or search through creaking woods these Autumn days 
To trace a smell of burning to their tinder, 

And find it is my heart that is ablaze, 

I know my road’s returning to the centre 

And think of Theseus in the Cretan Maze. 


For there’s the pattern of my own confusion 
In those long corridors that plunge and wind 
Not now beneath the palace floors of Minos 
But through the unlit areas of the mind, 

Their pitfalls and blank-ends about a creature 
I dare not meet but have come here to find. 


And surely as I trace the ways of burning 

Out of those shadows that were tinged with flame — 
Some enemy or friend—into my nature, 

And know the furnaces from which they came, 

Like Theseus I am walking to the centre 

Of Cnossus and my heart. They are the same. 
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Each spring and winter in the house of Minos 
They say that youths were driven out to feed 
The appetites that racked Poseidon’s monster; 
Who does not whistle off his rage and need 
Into a city street or public square, 

Then wince as any stuffed unlikely creature 
Reflects the energies he cannot bear? 

But we are both Poseidon and King Minos 
And at the Maze’s centre, also there. 


Always outside me in my friend and neighbour 
Echo the furious words I dare not say, 

But now I disbelieve that shadow language 

And to its first compulsions feel my way, 

Like Theseus when he wrestled with the monster 
Draw back my energies from shadow play; 

Oh, may I also leave the Maze of childhood 

And come to Athens and my present day. 
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_ Joyce Cary’s Unpublished Work 
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n The Cliftonian for 1906 appears Joyce Cary’s first publication, 
an anonymous poem which stands out not on account of any 
special merit, but because of its subject matter. While his school- 
“Mates were writing tetrameter verses ‘To My Pen’ and in praise of 
Llifton (‘The Lady of Our Love: A Song of Clifton’), Cary’s thoughts 
were of Adam and Eve, his expression thirty-five lines of blank 
verse. 
And he did ope his smiling eyes and look, 
Rose swift and clipt her soft snow-breast to his 
And lingering prest his warm red lips against 
Her soft, flushed cheek, and all their eyes were wet; 
And so he took her by the hand—they passed, 
Two children in the garden of sweet peace. 
When he was seventeen Cary left Clifton, intending to become a 
painter. He had a small private income and, after staying for some 
months in Paris, he went to the Art School at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he remained for three years. 

In Edinburgh he published a volume of poetry, Verse, in 1908. Not 
even the British Museum possesses a copy of this work, which Cary 
now looks back on with distaste. ‘As far as I can remember,’ he 
wrote me recently — he could not be persuaded to reread these poems 
— ‘they were real trash; really very bad indeed for a boy of my age. 
But in Edinburgh I was moving in a peculiar atmosphere of senti- 
mentalism, a kind of hangover of the greenery-yallery period or even 
earlier, late Rossetti.’ At best, the poems are conventional: There is a 
sonnet on ambition, ‘that traitress, gaudy dressed’; there is another 
sonnet on nature—‘I’ll drink the mountain wind for purer wine’; 
there is another on withdrawal from the world. There is a song in 
mixed metre in celebration of a storm. There are half a dozen lines on 
suicide; there is a sportive triolet on melancholy. And there are 128 
lines of rhymed tetrameter lamenting that knowledge has destroyed 
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the pleasures of innocence: 
Dumb suspicion ruleth where 
Gentle mistress debonair 
Sang and told jolif and gay. 

But at last, dissatisfied with his painting, and eager to make sense 
of life, he went up to Trinity College, Oxford. ‘I imagine now,’ he - 
says in an unpublished autobiographical sketch, ‘that I was bored 
with art because I was more interested in people and ideas, but I 
daresay that another strong motive was the rootlessness and restless- 
ness of a boy uprooted from the long tradition of a family domain.’ 
At Oxford he read law and took a fourth-class honours degree. Here 
his life began to take mature shape. ‘What I worked at was friend- 
ship, a vast reading and much talk especially on ethics and philo- 
sophy.’ Middleton Murry, a close friend with whom Cary later 
shared lodgings in Paris and Oxford, has written this recollection in 
‘Coming to London’: ‘Joyce Cary was one of a group of Trinity men, 
whom I found very attractive. They were a little older than the aver- 
age undergraduate . . . something had intervened for them between 
the public school and the university, which made the difference. 
They were neither overgrown sixth-form boys, like me, nor pass- 
men up for a good time. There was nothing precious about them, yet 
their intellectual interests were various and widespread; and they 
judged for themselves. To me they were vastly stimulating.’ And 
from Oxford, bent on becoming a writer, Cary went to Paris briefly 
with Middleton Murry. There they shared lodgings, poverty, and a 
sense of dedication to art. , 

In his unpublished Paris journal Cary records something of his life 
there; this entry is typical: 

‘Jan 2nd [1911]. Bad dreams from chestnuts. Felt as if there were a 
frozen stake through me, and can remember comparing my sensa- | 
tion to that of a suicide at the crossroads. Nor could I wake up for a 
long while. Got up at 12. To the Avenue de |’Opera to change money ’ 
at-Cooksees, 

‘Slept and worked by turns in the afternoon, and slept from 5 till, 
6.30 as I did not want to pay for another meal, or I shall have nothing ° 
for the evening. Talk and friends, after all, are more necessary than 
three meals a day. Indeed, in Bohemia, than any meals, for with no 
talk, no ideas, and with no ideas, no work, and with no work neither’ 
happiness nor meals. To dinner, soupe, chateau jardiniere, and tarte! 
noisette. Back again very lazy — (saw the Pirate with a rich looking} 
catch on the way. She does catch well, she has a buccaneering way} 
that is not to be escaped.)’ 

Back in Oxford, Cary again shared lodgings with Middleton Murry. | 
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In this period Cary undertook a novel about student life in Paris 
and he also, Middleton Murry recalls, ‘covered the sitting-room floor 
‘with foolscap sheets of Caroline lyrics.’ But toward the end of this 
year the Balkan War of 1912-13 broke out, and Cary went to it. From 
there he went to Ireland briefly; and from Ireland to Africa for 
several years in the colonial service. 

4 Although it is true that Joyce Cary’s career as a writer really began 
‘in 1920, he produced ten short stories during his African service and 
sold them to The Saturday Evening Post, where they were published 
in 1919 and 1920 under the pseudonym of Thomas Joyce. These 
stories, though on the whole undistinguished, display an inventive- 
ness that, at least in retrospect, looks promising; and one of them, 
‘interestingly enough, is pure Conrad. But Cary was impatient. He 

thought the stories trivial in theme, and when he wrote more am- 

bitiously The Saturday Evening Post complained. So ended his con- 
nection with that magazine. 

> From 1920 until 1932 he published nothing. ‘As soon as I had 

‘finished a book,’ he said of this period, ‘or even if half finished it, I 

‘could not bear it. The truth was, as | see now, that I was still an 

‘imitative writer. I had a genuine desire to create, in writing, but 

had not yet found an idea of life satisfying to myself. I was in short 

‘still educating myself, and this process in Oxford went on much 

‘more vigorously than in Africa.’ But no mere description, not even 

Cary’s own, can do justice to the silence of this dozen years. Cary 

had the loyal and loving support of his wife and family; he had also 

a wide circle of friends, whom he found vastly stimulating. ‘But,’ he 

has said in conversation, ‘they did not know, they could not know, 

what answers I sought, for I could not formulate the questions.’ To- 
ward the end of this period, however, he began to see the world in 
what he saw was its true shape. And now he could write. Aissa 

Saved, his first published novel, took him three years to finish, but 
he finished it. ‘After that,’ he said, ‘I wrote easily and quickly.’ 

But he always wrote a good deal more than he published; 
indeed, the amount of his unpublished work is vast. There are two 
plays, the manuscripts of which survive; there are many unpublished 
short stories and essays; and literally millions of words of novels 
and fragments of novels. Some of these I have, unfortunately, been 
unable to find. I cannot find the manuscript of a novel about 
student life in Paris. Nor can I find the second novel, William, which 
he wrote toward the end of his African service —that is, between the 
years 1918 and 1920—and he recalled having sent it to A. P. Watt, but 
that distinguished agent was evidently unable to place it for him. 
There is another novel also of this period, a work called Markby, 
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which is evidently no longer extant. Cary could remember about it _ 
only the fact that it was probably written after William. | 

And in Cary’s house are many tantalizing boxes of fragments | 
which I cannot discuss here. Let me simply mention some of them. 
To Sleep in Ulro, also called Hamper, is a fragment about a famous 
fashion designer who commits suicide. Cary said it began asa ‘bit’ of 
A Fearful Joy, and he undertook to dramatize the idea of fashion as 
‘a pure aesthetic object’. There are also large chunks of a projected | 
trilogy to be called The Captive and the Free (a title which he evi- 
dently liked, because he used it for his last novel); this trilogy, 
later abandoned, concerns itself with the economic background of 
the 1920’s and 1930's. There is The Homely Nurse, a fantasy on 
eugenics. There is The Come Back, circa 1948, the story of an old 
actor named Fuljam, who has gone down in the world, but who is re- 
discovered by a BBC producer looking for ‘originals’. Cary elucidates 
fictionally here, as often elsewhere, his idea of the movements of 
styles. A note on the dossier of The Come Back in Cary’s handwriting 
reads, ‘The Politics of Art’. Besides this fragment there are in manu- 
script works called Tottenham (Cary remembered this as a ‘pathetic. 
story about a little boy who was teased at school’); The Foleys, Todd, 
and the other works which I am now going to discuss in greater detail, 
as representative both of Cary’s novelistic preoccupations and of 
what proved less tractable to his talent than what has already been 
published. These are Cock Jarvis, Arabella, which is complete, Marta, 
and The Heiress. 

The longest unfinished novel is Cock Jarvis, the length of which 
Cary estimated to be half a million words. Jarvis, whom Cary) 
described in a 1956 broadcast to be ‘a Conrad character in a Kipling 
role’, appears in Castle Corner and is alluded to in The African Witch. 
‘He had,’ Cary said, ‘a high sense of honour and duty like Kipling’s; 
soldiers but he was also essentially liberal in sympathy.’ This Jarvis, 
of Cock Jarvis, is a more complex character than the young man 
depicted in Castle Corner, and Cary could, in earlier years, not 
handle him. ‘My problem,’ he said in the broadcast, ‘was to show 
that though Jarvis was right in principle he was wrong in fact 
because the Empire couldn’t last—it was up against powers that! 
would certainly destroy it and the problem was therefore to dissolve : 
or transform it in such a way that it wouldn’t be succeeded by a 
thousand years of barbarism, war and misery.’ But in the 1920’s Cary 
had not yet discovered forms which could contain this intuition of ' 
the everlasting revolution; and he found, as even the early published 


work shows, that he must not try to crowd the whole world onto a} 
single canvas. 
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Arabella, however, is complete. This novel was written in the 
ddle 1930's, and it represents, Cary has said, an early effort to get 
way from the African setting. Arabella is a political fantasy— 
taking political, as it must always be taken in Cary’s works, in its 
broadest sense. The novel is satiric, philosophical, prophetic. The 
get of the satire is governments, or rather any kind of govern- 
a 1ental system which would dehumanize man. Nazis and Com- 
-Mmunists are interchangeable; there is in fact in this novel a kind of 
foreshadowing of 1984. 
x, The principal figure in Arabella is Professor Willie Hoopey, the 
victim and the disciple of both Nazism and Communism and other 
political schemes equally straitening. He is credulous, intelligent, 
‘learned; Cary told me that Hoopey was suggested to him by the 
_ character of Bertrand Russell. Hoopey’s journey to Paris and a series 
_of taxi accidents, to Germany and the Nazis, to Soviet Russia and a 
_Sovietized Washington, is a progress from one inadequate philo- 
_sophical position to another. Although from the beginning, as a 
» Blake-quoting believer in man as an artist, he is anti-violent and 
“remains so in the face of violence, his journey is necessary before he 
can discover that behind systems, above man, beyond philosophy, is 
God. 

Arabella is not a great novel, and it found no publisher. It is not 
as even in tone as the novels of Evelyn Waugh which were being 
published in that decade. There is, in Arabella, an incompatible mar- 
riage of action and comment about action. The pace is too hectic. 
There is too much incident. Yet there are some wonderfully fine 
moments, as when an international banker called Fearstunt Gorgon 
goes to Russia disguised as a bear, and when Professor Hoopey 
delivers a speech in Russia, which his interpreter, anxious that 
Hoopey should please the audience, translates in reverse. The book 
as a whole gives valuable evidence of the sort of experiment which 
Cary undertook before he found a technique adequate to the expres- 
sion of his political intuition. 

Marta is a fragmentary novel written in the 1930’s. The book 
begins in Occam Street, in the middle of a London slum, where an 
ancient bag of bones, closely resembling the old Sara Monday as she 
is depicted in The Horse’s Mouth, falls brokenly and heavily to the 
pavement. When the police are sent for and she is searched, she is 
discovered to be Lady Portlock, whom the elderly editor of the 
Evening Mail remembers to have been Marta Armfield—“ ‘She was 
one of the Marlborough House circle—one of the Prince of Wales 
beauties. One of the best of them.’ ”’ 

The second chapter takes the reader back to Marta’s childhood. 
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She is a girl ‘with a round face, very pale straight hair, a bulging 
forehead and thick short legs’, a self-sufficient girl whom nothing | 
will spoil. When she goes to school she is good-tempered, high- 
spirited, and popular. When at last she is presented, ‘at the first court 
of 1877’, she begins to enjoy the life of a debutante. She is extremely 
busy and popular, but she looks forward to ‘something better, some- 
thing more permanent and above all more satisfying’. She meets the 
Prince of Wales, and because he notices her she becomes celebrated. 
She is invited everywhere. At last she meets Felix Portlock, a young 
man of liberal and evangelical sympathies— surely an early version 
of Chester Nimmo, or even of Bonser. And, although she is sought 
after by a soldier named Dick Hamlin —a version of Jim Latter—she 
marries Portlock. 

Ten years later Hamlin comes into her life again. ‘To talk with 
Dick was to talk with Dick, a true and real person; to talk with Felix 
was to deal with a complicated mass of purposes, schemes, aspira- 
tions, moralities; a political party held together by a common self- 
interest... . You do not love a political party, even with the highest 
ideals. You love a person and the centre of a person is truth.’ So 
rationalizes Marta in exactly the same way that Nina of Prisoner of 
Grace rationalizes about the two men in her life; and, like Nina, she 
has an affair with the soldier. 

This fragment, however, is not the political trilogy in miniature. 
For Marta has not become, nor does she become, a prisoner of grace 
to her husband. He has not Chester’s complexity or his force. Nor 
does he become corrupt. Dick Hamlin is also simpler than Jim Latter, 
and Marta is soon bored with him; for, except for his physical pas- 
sion, he is a dull man. She terminates her affair with him, and after- 
wards ‘she had changed. She was changed into a woman who could 
find no happiness in love or anything else; who was never at peace; 
who was compelled to pass her whole life doing things that she 
detested in order to escape from still more detestable things; from 
failure, humiliation, boredom.’ And there, though a couple of retro- 
spective chapters ensue, the story of Marta Portlock breaks off. , 

Of The Heiress, which exists in a number of fragments and under 
a variety of titles, Cary also spoke in his 1956 broadcast. The 
Heiress is a story of a young girl at a dance who is not danced with 
until the handsomest young man at the party asks her. Then she has 
an enchanting evening. ‘But,’ Cary said, ‘the young man’s reason is 
not that he has suddenly seen the charms of a rather plain and very 
badly dressed girl, but that he has been told she is an heiress. And 
afterwards she finds this out.’ Years later, Cary said, this idea | 
became the basis of A Fearful Joy. But the story of the girl at the 
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~ dance had to be removed. ‘I saw that the book needed a soldier, more 
_ historical first chapter. . . .’ 
fe In view of the finished achievement of A Fearful Joy, it is worth 
looking at some of the rejected pieces of this novel before it became 
_a novel. One early version is called Juno, a girl described in a note 
on the manuscript as ‘an heiress and under trustees . . . who don’t 
_ bother and leave her to the aunt—the fashionable woman. She is sold 
_ and robbed and this suits her.’ In the fragmentary manuscript Juno is 
_ described as a young Amazon. She is the despair of her family because 
_ she seems stupid and queer. In another version, called Facts of Life, 
_ there is Toner, a smuggler and half-crook, ‘in command of his own 
_ destiny .. . afraid of nothing and nobody.’ He meets Betty Wendt, a 
young girl who is an heiress, pretty and wilful. Another beginning is 
as follows: ‘When Betty Wendt the ice cream heiress got her fourth 
divorce, everybody said either “the worthless creature” or “poor 
little rich girl.” ’ In still another beginning she is divorced and ‘now 
-an amateur ready to sleep with any personable man, and, indeed, 
’ preferring the chance stranger.’ None of these beginnings worked: 
' none of them is as satisfactory as the opening of A Fearful Joy. But 
all demonstrate the tireless energy, the insistent inventiveness, with 
which Cary attacked his subjects. 

Among the unpublished works there are, as I have said, two plays. 
Written in the 1930’s and never produced, they deserve discussion 
here not so much for their dramatic quality — though as dramas they 
are compelling—as for their preoccupation with what is at the heart 
of all of Cary’s work: a religious intuition. Both plays are set in 
Africa, each contains a prophetic figure, and in each play this figure 
is a well-educated African. 

The first play, Happy Valley, centres around a film, a rather bad 
and vulgar extravaganza, which is being made in Africa. The prin- 
cipals in this enterprise are quarrelsome, superficial, emptily ener- 
getic. The film directors plan, for their piéce de résistance, to install a 
swimming pool in a temple. From the pool will emerge the heroine, 
who will there converse with the priest. Such is the tone of the direc- 
tors’ minds. The author of the scenario acquiesces in this specious 
nonsense and, in real life, plans an adulterous elopement with one 
of the actresses, who is married to one of the directors— while the 
author’s wife, an invalid, establishes a sympathetic relationship with 
the District Commissioner, a plain and simple and suspicious young 
man. Every one of the English characters of Happy Valley lacks a 
will to live, or anything to live by. Into their midst comes Mpony1, 
perhaps too obviously prophetic; he is well-educated, black, a so- 
called faith healer. In a scene with the English film-makers he lays 
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bare the shallowness of their lives and challenges them to live more _ 
deeply, by which he means more honestly self-appraisingly. | 

His ‘cure’ of the author’s wife is typical. He simply sets forth what 
he conceives to be the truth about life, which is ‘that life is hard and. 
dangerous; that he who seeks his own happiness, does not find it; 
that he who is weak, must suffer; that he who demands love, will be © 
disappointed; that he who is greedy, will not be fed; that he who 
seeks peace, will find strife; that truth is only for the brave; that 
joy is only to him who does not fear to be alone; that life is only for 
the one who is not afraid to die.’ This is the centre of the play, which 
is in fact a comedy; for all the film-makers, having responded to 
Mponyi, are at last restored to a health which depends not— uneasily 
—upon a shallow optimism or a deliberate myopia, but upon a faith 
in the certainty of good as well as in the inevitability of evil. 

The King is Dead, Long Live the King is less oblique. Here is a 
conventional situation, white civil servants in conflict with Africans. 
The colonials want peace, things as they are; the Africans wish to 
elevate to chieftainship Isa Dan Siriki, a young man who has been 
educated in England and who has travelled in Europe. He belongs to 
the local royal house, but he is not the only candidate for the throne. 
The fact that he has many supporters makes the acting governor 
and others regard him with suspicion; he is thought to be a trouble- 
maker. 

In fact, he is enlightened and civilized. He wants to start schools. 
He wishes to enable the native civilization to break out of its narrow 
tribal circle. He wants to teach the spirit of God. But he is personally 
unambitious; he does not want to become chief. Nevertheless, some 
of the people so proclaim him. His speech of acceptance is more 
explosive than he intends, and he is, after a brief period in hiding, 
dragged off to prison, where he is tortured and at last put to death. 
But his tragedy, like all real tragedy, irradiates its surroundings: 
death destroys Isa Dan Siriki, but the idea of death, his death, saves 
the others. 

Altogether, Joyce Cary’s juvenilia and unpublished work demon- 
strate a life-long commitment to the writer’s craft. They show also 
the relentless energy with which he sets about finding forms for his | 
intuition. They record the many failures which had to precede the | 
distinction of the best of his novels. For Cary was an ambitious writer: 
he would draw a map of what he called the whole landscape of exis- 


tence. It is a landscape which all can recognize, for it is a picture of 
ourselves. 
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Two Poems 
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INCANTATION 


O spurred black cockerel 
Yet clawed spectacular 
On crusted frost, on moon of cedarwood. 


O harvest white apples 
Thick small seed with honey 
Red cider and chunked butter. 


O glacier craftsmen 
Sprawled robbers on a mountain 
Loot flesh, gold sores of the fever of thieves. 


O unseal seawrack 
And trivial veins break 
Letting, in low shells, tears thrice-simple. 


O damsel one unicorn 
The thistle sun gilds 
Hands in rivers and she is evening. 


O death translate dream 
In sleep’s cold language. 
Snow hurts all waterfalls. Now springtime. 


O lips on seas feast 


Thy knobbled raindrops, 
My teeth touch, bite His narrow godroot. 
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A TIME TO DANCE 


Master, is it time to dance? 

Soft sap is dribbling down the lance 
Where blood should be. Thick spiders sag 
In rusted postures bearded with their brag 
Of wool: an harp’s lips warp from chance. 
Master, is it time to dance? 


Master, is it time to dance? 

Neglected rage from here to France 

Has shut proud ghosts in bells. The hills, 
Ransacked with quill-chips and fleet daffodils, 
Bow down before my errant glance. 

Master, is it time to dance? 


Master, is it time to dance? 

Teeth sleep in England: candles prance 
And set green slates aflame. The floor 
Between my strides is level with the door. 
My shadow tups me in my trance. 
Dancer, it is time to dance. 
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A Walk in the Sacred Wood’ 


f Do not let me hear 
Of the wisdom of old men, but rather of their folly, 
Their fear of fear and frenzy, their fear of possession, 
Of belonging to another, or to others, or to God. 
(East Coker) 


A early all good literary criticism is topical and occasional. 
; It is not, that is to say, produced by the kind of person who 


looks round the library before breakfast and says to him- 
- P self, ‘What shall I criticize today?’ The good critic is the man on 
the spot; he feels in his cwn person the crises, the intersections, 
the growing points, of his culture. This does not mean that he 
writes exclusively about contemporary work. On the contrary, the 
more he feels drawn into the issues of contemporaneity, the more he 
searches in the past for parallels and historical explanations. As 
Mr Eliot says in The Sacred Wood, the true critic is the man who is 
aware of the problems of art, and uses his knowledge of the past to 
shed light on them in their present form. 

Mr Eliot himself has never, of course, experienced any difficulty 
in accomplishing these twin aims. It has been no trouble to him to 
experience the crises of twentieth-century poetry in his own person, 
because he himself has provoked those crises. And it has never in- 
convenienced him to bring some knowledge of the past to bear 
on the problems of the present, because he was originally equipped 
with a useful polyglot and historical education and has never 
allowed his interests in these matters to flag or to be distorted into 
mere idiosyncrasy. In fact one of the remarkable things about Mr 
Eliot’s judgements is their centrality. He has never, like Mr Graves, 
boosted Skelton and E. E. Cummings while decrying Pope and 
Wordsworth; or, like Mr Yvor Winters, declared that Hopkins was 
a less interesting poet than Bridges; or, like Dr Leavis, tipped Ronald 
Bottrall as the great poet of the future, or plumped for Hard Times 
as Dicken’s neglected masterpiece. His order of preference is on the 
whole a ‘conventional’ one. In this, he is by no means alone among 
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‘modern’ critics. A convention means ‘a coming together’, and when 
one looks back over the best criticism of the last thirty years, it 
can be seen to have come together rather remarkably with the 
valuations it inherited. Not that it has echoed nineteenth-century ~ 
criticism in any way. The reasons for the valuations have been com- — 
pletely re-stated, the ground has been gone over freshly. But the 
big names are still big. Academic diehards who used to fear that the 
new (or New, or ‘new’) criticism would rush in and disturb the 
order in which they had everything ranged on the shelves, need not 
have feared. The tremendous critical pitched battles have been 
fought, and the result has been no more than a slight re-drawing of 
the map here and there. Pope, for instance, has recovered from his 
nineteenth-century slump. The Metaphysical poets are sometimes 
cited as an example of a drastic revaluation, starting in the 1920's, 
but in fact the revival of these poets was under weigh in the 1870’s, 
and the ‘modern’ criticism of their work merely gave a fillip to the 
market and introduced some new elements into the vocabulary. 

I must guard against any absurd misunderstanding here. I do not 
mean that modern literary criticism has not been brilliant and effec- 
tive. Criticism, like so many human activities (politics, for instance), 
consists very largely of running hard to stay in the same place. The 
critic who prides himself on having brought about massive readjust- 
ments is almost invariably preening himself for the wrong reasons. 
The real task is to convince each generation in turn that the great 
writers are great. Not merely to get them to accept it inertly— with 
some temperaments, that is easy enough—but to restate, in terms 
appropriate to the changed situation, the reasons for that greatness. 
It should not surprise us that the hierarchy remains very largely 
unaltered—that Dante and Shakespeare are accepted as the greatest 
of vernacular poets, that prose fiction is still dominated by Tolstoy 
and Chekhov, Stendhal and Flaubert, Dickens and Henry James. 
Chaucer is still the crown of English medieval literature. Dryden is 
still the ideal of that valuable type, the critical poet—the poet of 
whom it can be said that the excitement that generates his poems is 
partly a critical excitement. Racine is still on his pedestal, even 
though Anglo-Saxons still find him hard to appreciate. One of the 
most striking features about the huge and brilliant mass of modern 
literary criticism, as it has come from the pens of Eliot, Pound, 
Richards, Empson, Leavis, Middleton Murry, D. H. Lawrence, 
Edmund Wilson, and the rest, is how it has confirmed the inherited 
judgements. Starting from a different set of premises from the older 
criticism, it has—in the most striking way —come together with it. _ 

If, as I think, the Pantheon of European literature is substantially 
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tne same now as it was in 1910, that fact represents a great triumph 
of the critical spirit. It means that criticism has succeeded in keep- 
ing alive the great reputations, at a time when they might so easily 
have been overturned in favour of this or that stupid idiosyncrasy. 
And it has succeeded partly because of its generosity. It astonishes 
“me, even now, to hear people who have never read modern literary 
,Criticism describing it, for the benefit of those who never will read 
it, as niggling and petty-minded. Actually, it is full of admirations 
_and enthusiasms. William Empson, for instance, whose method and 
style are utterly unlike those of the earlier critics, is remarkably 
_at one with Saintsbury, Elton, Churton Collins, in his judgements. He 
has never used his critical powers to attack any great writer. On 
the contrary, every work he has discussed has been effectually up- 
graded by his treatment, even where he makes no overt judgement 
of value. The reader has been left with an enhanced feeling for its 
beauty and significance. (We ought not to forget, those of us who 
sare concerned with these things, that at the height of the Milton 
boycott, in 1936, when the pickets were on duty in force, Mr Empson 
brought out his Some Versions of Pastoral, in which Milton is studied 
with loving attention.) 

-_ It has, as I said above, not been difficult for Mr Eliot to be in the 
thick of all this. If he has done more than anyone else to make 
literary history a living issue, the reason is partly that he was so well 
placed to be able to do so. Being a major poet, he moved, from the 
start, without awkwardness in the company of his peers. That much 
was given him, so to speak, at the beginning. But the peculiar feature 
which marks Mr Eliot’s criticism so strongly —its historicity — prob- 
ably derives from the circumstances of his life. 

Historicity is the gearbox of Mr Eliot’s criticism, where creative 
sensibility is its engine. It is the thing that dictates at what speed 
the engine shall run, what kind of gradient it can tackle, and so on. 
His first really important statement, ‘Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’ (1919), was to the effect that the present modified the past 
~as much as the past modified the present; that the new work of art, 

by altering the sensibility of those who contemplated it, also altered 
the way in which they looked back at the masterpieces of their tradi- 
tion. In a sense, every piece of literary criticism that he has written 
from that day to this has been a footnote to that essay. His assess- 
ment of any writer is always concerned with establishing the exact 
point on the chart which that writer could be said to inhabit, and 
then asking, ‘How do things look from that point? What could the 
man be expected to see? What sort of task would he feel impelled 
to tackle?’ 
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Some readers have found this oppressive. They have complained 
that the historicity is overdone. Beneath their complaint, however, 
there is usually a deeper one that is unvoiced. With most of these : 
people, it is not the historicity they really fear, but the modernity 
that it implies. For, obviously, if you are going to take your bearings 
from the age that your subject inhabited, you must, to make it mean- _ 
ingful, take them from your own age also. If you plot the exact 
point where he is standing, you must do so in relation to the point 
where you are standing yourself. It all comes back to my opening 
remark about the topicality of good criticism. The opponents of 
Mr Eliot have very often been people (e.g. C. S. Lewis) who reject 
their own time and do not wish to be associated with its attitudes, 
yet cannot definitely identify with any other. Their own judgements 
on literature tend to be delivered from a kind of limbo, a false 
eternity which no one actually inhabits. Mr Eliot’s criticism, on the 
other hand, derives its characteristic flavour from the fact that, 
while very subtle and lofty, it is also very matter-of-fact, having both - 
feet firmly planted in the here and now. 

This historicity of Mr Eliot’s is very well exemplified in his essay, 
‘Johnson as Critic and Poet’, in this volume. It has sometimes been 
a feature of Mr Eliot’s criticism in the past—and he has been made 
fun of, now and then, over it—that he would merely wave his hand 
in the direction of a job that needed to be done. ‘There is room for 
a study of so-and-so,’ he would say, thus putting the man who 
actually did the job in the ignominious position of a servant who 
sweeps out a room because the master has ordered it. But in this 
essay, Mr Eliot shows himself willing to undertake the humblest 
sweeping and polishing, and he does it in a way that is an inspira- 
tion. Nothing is too much trouble. Johnson’s remarks on very minor 
poets are scrutinized as closely as his more familiar judgements on 
the great; not out of pedantry or a passion for completeness, but 
because his criticism will not yield up all its implications, will not 
be its fullest use to us, unless we take account of the action of his 
sensibility in all its ramifications. For instance, Johnson’s remark 
about Akenside, that ‘In the general fabrication of his lines, he is 
perhaps superior to any other writer of blank verse,’ pulls Mr Eliot 
up. The rest of us allow our eyes to skid over this kind of statement; 
we know that Johnson, whose ear was trained on the couplet, 
didn’t like blank verse anyway, and so we assume that he was not 
a discriminating critic of it. But Mr Eliot, when he gets to this 
point, lays down his Johnson and (let us put it in italics) goes and 
reads Akenside. After attentively considering what Akenside was 
good at (‘His syllables are well disposed; his pauses, his sentence 
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| structures, are generally such as to give perpetual variety, without 
breaking down the metre altogether,’ etc.) he returns to Johnson 
with the knowledge that he is now in a position to see what Johnson 
was talking about. To say that Akenside is a boring poet, that to 
read him is an almost totally valueless experience, is to miss the 
point. The reading was not done for Akenside’s sake. It was done 
for Johnson’s sake, and for the sake of the other blank verse writers 
—hotably, of course, Milton—on whom he comments. And yet, in 
the event, even poor Akenside gets his share. His book is taken down 
and dusted, his poem is read, for whatever motive. It is little 
touches of this kind that keep a culture alive. It is not enough for 
_the very minor authors simply to be read. They have to be read for 
a sensible motive. If some brainless PhD student were to decide 
that his thesis required him to read every poem written in the 
eighteenth century, that would not be keeping eighteenth-century 
culture alive. Mr Eliot’s reading Akenside, to see why it was that 
Johnson praised his versification, on the other hand, is. Neither is 
really interested in Akenside, but Mr Eliot has a critical motive, 
' whereas the PhD man has merely an accumulative motive. 

This leads me to put in my only grumble, a faint and diffident one. 
Given that Mr Eliot has this superbly developed sense of how to 
handle the past, what kind of importance to allow it, it is disap- 
pointing to find him, as one does so often in his later criticism, adopt- 
ing a tone of exaggerated respect for academic opinion. It seems as 
if he could not get up to address some flatulent academic audience 
without spending his first five minutes assuring them that he is just 
a humble poet who doesn’t pretend to be as learned as they are. It 
was not always thus. Compare these two quotations: 

. .. any book, any essay, any note in Notes and Queries, which 
produces a fact even of the lowest order about a work of art is 

a better piece of work than nine-tenths of the most pretentious 

critical journalism, in journals or in books. We assume, of course, 

that we are masters and not servants of facts, and that we know 
that the discovery of Shakespeare’s laundry bills would not be 
of much use to us; but we must always reserve final judgement 
as to the futility of the research which has discovered them, in 

the possibility that some genius will appear who will know of a 

use to which to put them. Scholarship, even in its humblest forms, 

has its rights; we assume that we know how to use it, and how to 


neglect it. (1923) 


I believe that the scholar and the practitioner in the field of 
literary criticism should supplement each other's work. The 
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criticism of the practitioner will be all the better, certainly, if he 
is not wholly destitute of scholarship; and the criticism of the > 
scholar will be all the better if he has some experience of the - 


difficulties of writing verse. But the orientation of the two critics 


is different. The scholar is more concerned with the understanding — 
of the masterpiece in the environment of its author: with the 


world in which that author lived, the temper of his age, his in- 
tellectual formation, the books which he had read, and the 
influences which had moulded him. The practitioner is concerned 
less with the author than with the poem; and with the poem in 
relation to his own age. He asks: Of what use is the poetry of this 
poet to poets writing today? Is it, or can it become, a living force 
in English poetry still unwritten? So we may say that the scholar’s 
interest is in the permanent, the practitioner’s in the immediate. 

(1947) 

The tone of the first extract is surely much better. It assumes that 
scholarship is there as a means to an end, an instrument. “We assume 
that we know how to use it, and how to neglect it.’ (A very rash 
assumption, as we see when we look about us, and as Mr. Eliot 
obviously knew perfectly well.) But in the more deferential tone of 
the second extract, such things could never have been said. Neglect 
scholarship? Treat it as a thing that the poet can take or leave alone? 
Unthinkable. One is reminded, and not without point, of the almost 
Stiggins-like tone of Mr Auden’s ‘Inaugural’ at Oxford, in which he 
flattered his donnish audience so determinedly as to find himself tell- 
ing them that Yeats was ‘being silly’ in his poem about editing Catullus 
—a poem which every scholar ought to have framed above his desk. 
Even if the poem were silly, it wouldn’t do to say so in that company. 

The point is important because we are in the process of throwing 
out one conventional stupidity and it would be fatal to replace it 
by another. The myth of the irresponsible ‘Bohemian’ poet, living 
for beauty in his garret, is on the way out. It is going out just as fast 
as the ‘give-everybody-his-voice’ poetics of the 1940s are going. 
Fifteen years ago the most influential doctrine in English poetry 
was that anybody could be a poet, without any effort, merely by 
letting the contents of his mental dewlap spill over on to the page; 
your, or my, or anyone’s undisciplined fantasies, not subjected to 
any kind of artistic treatment, had only to be written down and the 
result was poetry. No wonder this doctrine was fashionable; it is 
so flattering to the stupid, the lazy, the self-indulgent. Today, thank 
goodness, it is fading. With a few half-hearted cries of ‘Middlebrow!’ 


at anyone who doesn’t bow down automatically to the old avant- | 


garde idols, the last stragglers are on the way out. But it would be 
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a pity to replace it with the idea of a poet as a kind of technician, 
who has mastered a discipline and applies that discipline mechani- 
cally to the solution of problems. The real poet — and this is what Mr 
Eliot’s book so strongly makes us aware of—has to have twice the 
breadth of an ordinary man, even of an ordinary artist. He has to 
be judicial, learned, critical, and at the same time sensuous, 
Dionysiac, unpredictable. He has to go to his library as to an orgy, 
and to his orgies, if he has them, with the detachment and curiosity 
that he takes into his library. If the old irresponsible, ignorant 
poetic charlatan would not do, neither will any kind of slide-rule 
know-all-the-answers expert do any better. No discussion of poetry 
is effective that does not start from the assumption that poetry is 
different in kind from any other form of writing. 
_ Altogether, the situation of poetry, when one comes to think 
about it, is a very strange one. All the arts are in trouble today — 
that goes without saying; it is the starting-point of all discussion of 
em-—and the reason is that we have evolved a type of society 
that has no place for art or for the kind of activity that leads up to 
it. George Orwell’s remark, that the citizen of a modern industrial 
country is ‘aesthetically inferior to the lowest savage’, is not at all 
an exaggeration; every primitive people has its own characteristic 
songs, dances, myths and crafts, which are not the property of some 
spécially isolated class of ‘artists’ but are woven into the texture of 
everyone’s daily life. Whereas the average citizen of London, Paris 
or New York has literally no means of expressing his imaginative 
identity, or giving concrete form to his vision of life. They have sub- 
stitutes, of course; the Englishman has his allotment, in which he 
will potter about for hours after there is any real work left to do, 
since the presence of green, growing things is what takes the place, 
for him, of religion and art; the Frenchman has his domestic ritual 
and his good cookery; the American has his wonderland of mechani- 
cal gadgets. But ‘the savage’, in Orwell’s phrase, is superior to all 
three of them in that his life is nourished at every point by art; an 
art that is meaningful in his existence because it is close to him. His 
local bard is not such a good poet as Mr Eliot, but he is willing to 
co-operate with his local bard as the average dweller in Putney or 
Knightsbridge is not willing (or at any rate not able) to co-operate 
with Mr Eliot. 

Everyone knows that this state of affairs exists, and the result 
of their knowledge has been a volte-face which would have seemed 
utterly impossible fifty years ago. It is sometimes described by the 
word ‘primitivism’. Where fifty years ago it was assumed that the 
more highly developed (i.e. industrialized) races were the superiors 
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of the backward ones in everything, including the arts, it is nowa- 
days assumed, just as readily, that the reverse is true. “Modern” 
painting and sculpture have far more in common with ‘primitive’ 
art than with anything in the urban European past. ‘Modern’ music 
is more likely to resemble the music of the primitive peoples than 
the main stream of European music from Bach to Brahms. Mr Eliot 
himself, when his first poems made their impact, had the pleasure 
of seeing himself described (by a Mr Arthur Waugh, if my memory 
serves) as a ‘drunken Helot’. Since the Helots were the slave class 
of ancient Sparta, the intention of the critic was, evidently, to in- 
dicate what he thought of as a primitive, as well as a merely out- 
landish, element in those poems. In all comment, hostile or admiring, 
the assumption is there, unquestioned. It is the primitive man who 
sets the tone for art, in the world as we know it. And not only for 
art but for popular entertainment. In the world of show business, 
the calypso singer and skiffle strummers are kings. Even jazz, which 
once seemed over-primitive to white ears, is too sophisticated for 
the taste of the nineteen-fifties; the young prefer Rock ’n’ Roll, 
which is merely jazz emptied of its melodic inventiveness and with 
its rhythmic element crassly exaggerated. 

The ‘civilized’ man is mute, inert, blinkered. Song, dance, mime, 
can only flow from those who have been protected from civilization 
—protected by poverty, by geographical inaccessibility, or by the 
colour of their skins. So runs our simple creed. In this spirit we 
range the world for examples of primitive art to study and imitate 
—African bush rhythms, Australian aborigines’ carvings, pre- 
historic rock drawings. In entertainment, we turn to what we fancy 
is the ‘primitive’ in our midst. Our masters are the American negro 
with his jazz, the West Indian with his calypso—not forgetting a 
side-glance at the vanished Cockney music-hall or the not-quite- 
vanished Welsh miners’ chorus. These are the people, we think, who 
have avoided the blight of civilization. Their songs and dances have 
been spared them because they were poor and insignificant. They 
have not been robbed, as the favoured peoples were robbed, of every- 
thing that produced, or permitted, the spontaneous activity of the 
imagination and the senses. 

In a world governed by this assumption, poetry is in an even 
stranger position than the other arts. For it is a survival. I do not 
mean, by calling it a survival, to say that it is bound sooner or later 
to die out. I think it is a rare, perhaps a unique, example of an un- 
killable survival. But a survival it is. If it had not existed already, | 
our age would never have invented it. Suppose, for a moment, that 
we all woke up tomorrow morning with every trace of literature 
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and art blotted from our minds—every text and score destroyed, 
every painting and musical instrument gone. In such a hypothesis, 
‘it seems to me reasonable to suppose that some of the arts would 
‘get going from scratch very quickly. Prose narrative, the especially 
favoured child of our age, would be fully-fledged almost at once. 
Some kind of theatre, even if it depended on the cinematograph or 
the cathode ray tube, would also be reasonably quick in coming, and 
so would music and visual art, of a kind. But poetry? It is unthink- 
able. Rhyming would presumably start up, and would flourish for 
mnemonic, infantile and obscene purposes, but would it ever cross 
the enormous stretch of dry sand that nowadays divides it from 
‘serious’, literary poetry as we have come to know it? Obviously 
not. Poetry is a survival from a simpler and more relaxed world. In 
the history of every language, it antedates prose. It is like dancing 
and singing—normal human activities, which, if stamped out, will 
! Start up again spontaneously. But we live in an age when dancing 
fund singing are no Jonger normal human activities. An age, as far 
_as the written word is concerned, of prose. That is why being a poet 
is not only a difficult but a paradoxical thing to be. One has to be 
both vigilant and somnolent, both spontaneous and sophisticated, 
both complex and simple. Very few people have managed it with 
complete success. But Mr Eliot is one of them; that is why his book 
is so important. 
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The green glitter of the dog’s eye turned askance 

Betrays the wildfire, the mineral glitter of non-human laws 
Burns cold while the tail wags and doggie licks your hand, 
And petted pussens purrs and hides her claws. 


What fools these mortals are and most of all 

The children who innocently suppose the entire 
Universe is made in their image, and would call 
Tigers by pet names, run trusting into the wildfire. 


Wiser, adults shoot tigers or put them behind bars, 
Kill men, beat children and throw the dog a bone: 
Civilized man turns a blind eye to the green glitter 
And wastes his cities with wildfire of his own. 
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THe Mirror IN THE ROADWAY by Frank O’Connor. (Hamish Hamil- 
_ ton. 25s.) 

CRAFT AND CHARACTER IN MODERN FICTION by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 
_ (Gollancz. 21s.) 


Frank O’Connor’s study of the modern novel, The Mirror In The 
Roadway, consists substantially of a series of lectures which he 
delivered at Harvard Summer School a few years ago. It is therefore 
not intended to be a comprehensive work, and is of necessity allusive 
and arbitrary: a succession of brief, brilliant glances at selected major 
os over a period starting with Jane Austen and ending at Joyce, 
‘sustained by the repetition of a few stimulating theories which are 
developed without over-emphasis. It suffers from some of the draw- 
backs which inevitably characterize the transition from lecture-hall 
to bound volume; the rapid summary of familiar plots, for example, 
particularly ridiculous in the case of such a writer as Proust, and 
Jack of space in which to substantiate some of the more controversial 
judgements. (Nothing in the perceptive, but all too short, chapter 
on Tolstoy prepared me for the final sentence: “There are times when 
I wonder if Resurrection may not prove to be the most enduring of 
Tolstoy’s novels, as it is certainly the most gripping.’) However, it 
definitely does not suffer from the drawback most commonly found 
in collections of literary essays—lack of cohesion. Every page 
reflects the author’s own passionate, perceptive and wilful taste, 
so firmly formed that it gives unity to the whole. 

Mr O’Connor wisely does not allow a single theme to strait- 
jacket his imagination, but he introduces several suggestive generaliza- 
tions. To begin with, he stresses the importance of classifying 
literary history in periods rather than in countries; thus, Jane Austen 
and Stendhal share a section, Balzac, Gogol and Dickens are next 
considered together, and so on. This prompts one of those beguiling 
literary pedigrees, charting influence and reaction, nearer perhaps 
to parlour games than to criticism, which he does not stress too much 
but which gives his book both form and significance. He sees realism 
as reflecting liberal values, romanticism as parallel to conservatism; 
and, by extension, naturalism as being closely allied to communism 
and symbolism to fascism. (‘Communism projects everything into 
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the external world, reducing the individual to a shadow, and this is 
remarkably close to the literary theory of naturalism. Fascism, on 
the other hand, tends to see the external world as a mere projection 
of a personal vision, and that is merely what Villiers de l'Isle-Adam 
is saying when he tells us that “‘as for living, our servants will do 
that for us”.’) This dichotomy. (which he also illustrates by sub- | 
jective and objective truth and, in the religious sphere, faith and 
good works) continues throughout the books he discusses; a writer 
is born to, or reaches by reaction, one position, is tugged towards 
its opposite, and from the conflict his genius emerges. 

He starts with the realists, Jane Austen and Stendhal. He detects 
in Jane Austen a strong susceptibility to romanticism, which she 
feared and rigorously repressed; the repression resulted in her irony, 
the subtlety of her technique and her stature as a moralist, as well 
as the censoriousness which has often worried readers of Mansfield 
Park. He sees Stendhal as a realist in flight from reality, Le Rouge Et 
Le Noir as his masterpiece and La Chartreuse as a failure. The late 
eighteenth-century romanticism which these two writers deliberately 
excluded (explicity satirized in Northanger Abbey) turns up again 
in the succeeding generation—in the monsters of Dickens, Balzac 
and Gogol, disguised by the realistic settings which replaced the 
Gothick castles. And the next reaction — of Trollope against Dickens, 
of Turgenev and Tolstoy against Gogol, of Flaubert against Balzac— 
reverted to the standard and practice of Stendhal and Jane Austen, 
the search for what Turgenev called ‘integral truth’. From Flaubert 
stemmed the two extremes of naturalism and symbolism — ‘because 
at bottom the two creeds were identical in their withdrawal from 
life, they tended to alternate in the same person’. 

This summary grossly over-simplifies a useful aid to perspective 
in Mr O’Connor’s view of the nineteenth-century novel, which he 
finds ‘incomparably the greatest of modern art forms’. As he 
approaches the modern novel, and the dead end of Joyce comes in 
view, his task becomes harder. He makes some good comments on 
Dostoievsky (‘his favourite characters believe in Christ without 
believing in God, in mercy without believing in justice’) and Hardy | 
(whom he accuses of ‘putting the Almighty on trial and then faking 
the evidence’); James he sees (rather inadequately) as a figure of 
transition between the collapse of the classical novel and the birth 
of the modern form, inhibited by his ignorance of Freud, standing 
‘on the edge of the marsh, looking longingly at the sunlit meadows 
beyond, the meadows where Proust will one day walk’, taking 
refuge in the reactionary symbolism of Wilde and Yeats rather than | 
the progressive scientific optimism of Shaw, which Mr O’Connor | 
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Baims was shared by Chehov. He admires the Lawrence of Sons And 
Lovers, and in a fascinating psychological analysis of this novel 
dates the start of his artistic deterioration at the moment when Paul 
leaves Miriam; after this rejection of human love (in favour of the 
non-human, bi-sexual Clara-Dawes relationship) Lawrence is con- 

demned to becoming an intuitive writer by sheer necessity, at a 
time when ‘all over Europe the old human conception of character 
was breaking down’. 

_ Most readers are likely to disagree violently with some of Mr 
O’Connor’s conclusions, assumptions and suggestions, but nobody 
interested in the novel could fail to enjoy his book. He is, it must 
be remembered, himself a creative writer, and his opinions are 
therefore inevitably limited by a more personal, perhaps more 
irrational approach to other authors than is permitted to the purely 
critical. In Craft and Character In Modern Fiction Professor Zabel 
covers much the same ground, more soberly, more thoroughly, more 
liably and less entertainingly. He has revised and reprinted essays 
and reviews on Dickens, Hardy, Butler, James, Conrad, Forster and 
others who are either lesser in stature or more recent in date. They 
are intelligent, conscientious, fair, informed and, in several cases 
(notably that of Henry James), profound. They make Mr O’Connor’s 
shorter and slightly impatient papers seem almost superficial. In 
fact, both these writers take the novel equally seriously, and their 
judgements agree more often than not. The difference between them 
is one of style, and the degree of importance attaching to this 
ifference is a major factor in the consideration of modern criticism. 
‘o begin with, Mr O’Connor writes well while Professor Zabel writes 
inadequately —his prose is less wilfully ugly than that of many 
merican critics, but it has none of the distinction of Lionel Trilling 
d Edmund Wilson. The American suppresses his own personality, 
atiently seeks the reason for his admiration of a writer, patiently 
ies to communicate and explain this to his readers. After reading 
rofessor Zabel, we will return to our favourite books, perhaps, with 

deeper appreciation The Irishman, however, assumes that we 
ave appreciated the novels he discusses, and wants to add to our 
leasure in another way—by epigrammatic comments, provocative 
emarks, daring assumptions wittily expressed. The reader feels 
imself a friend and equal who would like to argue, instead of a 
tudent who, impressed, can only concur. Taking the seriousness of 
is subject for granted, he can afford to be frivolous and far-fetched. 
believe that of the two approaches to other people’s books, Mr 
’Connor’s may be the more fruitful. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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My APPRENTICESHIPS AND MusIc-HALL SIDELIGHTS by Colette. (Secke 
and Warburg. 1és.) 
Mitsou by Colette. (Secker and Warburg. ros. 6d.) 
DESERT Love by Henry de Montherlant. (Elek. 1s.) 


Tue SILKEN LADDER by Jean-Louis Curtis. (Secker and Warburg | 
12s. 6d.) : 


Wuite Man’s Test by Pierre Boulle. (Secker and Warburg. 14s.) — 
Across Paris by Marcel Aymé. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 


| 
| 
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There is a kind of archetype or Platonic idea of the French nove 
which is to be found embedded more or less deeply in nearly al 
actual specimens of the type. It is a stiff, geometrical affair, uniforn 
in tone and regular in pace; an emotional wrestling-match betwe 
characters conceived in strictly functional terms. These charact 
have no particular physical appearance, they have no person 
tastes, odd habits, side-interests, ways of wasting time or unpractii 
cal fondnesses. It is what they do that matters, not what they are 
and the archetypal novel is a record of their doings, their response 
to the doings of others and the calculations they carry out fow 
further doings of their own. The great virtues of this kind of boo! 
are precision and relevance. There is little room for manoeuvre, at: 
tention is fixed on the detail of the struggles for copulation op 
money or personal dominance or whatever it is and only the ac 
curacy of this detail can give the whole exercise point. From Le? 
Liaisons Dangereuses and Adolphe these Weberian ideal types have 
gone steadily on, working out with the utmost lucidity how to da 
each other down or get each other’s clothes off. You know wha 
you want and you know who’s in your way. This kind of novel ii 
fundamentally deductive in its organization. Given a handful o: 
people, abstractly conceived but fitted out with purposes and tha 
wit to pursue them, and some very general laws of human nature 
(people are greedy, selfish, etc, etc) all you have to do is turn the 
handle. The product often tends, because of the sheer poverty of it 
resources, to be fairly boring. Like billiards it is more fun to play 
than to watch. The archetypal English novel, however, is more liké 
bicycle polo, an essentially inductive affair. You start with a mas 
of scenes, situations, fragmentary bits of personality and spin the 
together into a consistent story and characters as well as you ca 
Hence the indefinite and capacious outlines of the great English 
fictional characters; people can sensibly argue about them witho 
arriving at any clear result. 

Colette's field of interest is a restricted one even by the standar 
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of this narrow French convention and she sticks closely to it. Her 
little world of tarts, pimps, bearded protectors, whalebone corsets, 
flaring gasmantles and creaking springs, the whole laborious out- 
fit of Gay Paree in the Naughty Nineties, has been so trampled to 
bits by the entertainment industry that the chief thing her books 
have left to offer is a display of Chaplinesque delicacy in avoiding 
Mushy patches. My Apprenticeships is an openly autobiographical 
book, a shapeless and highly selective account of life with her slave- 
driving husband, M. Willy. It starts off like a real autobiography 
with a long-drawn-out exposition of the autobiographer’s cliché 
about the unrewardingness of great men and the richer souls 
of the obscure. But things pick up after this threadbare start and 
‘instead of the posturing it might seem to promise we get a series of 
brief but exact glimpses of life with Willy. On the evidence she 
presents here he doesn’t appear to appear to be all that bad, though 
she ponderously draws attention to the fact that she is not telling 
all. Colette herself is only a faint wailing noise in the background. 
This throws the whole thing out of focus as an account of her life. 
With no more to go on than a series of random snapshots, one 
doesn’t even understand the situation for which one’s pity is being 
demanded. 

Mitsou is what in happier days would have been called a thistle- 
down trifle. It recounts in a mixture of dialogue and letters the 
affair between a young music-hall performer, Mitsou, and the Blue 
Lieutenant, a youthful officer on leave from ‘the Front’. Mitsou is 
a sweet, humble, innocent creature, anxious to please and wounded 
by her lover’s lower-middle-class sneers at her taste. The Lieutenant 
is a mixture of nervous aggressiveness and calculation. An enter- 
taining pal of Mitsou’s, scrawny and nymphomaniacal, and 
Mitsou’s ageing protector flit across the scene but really the entire 
subject is the not-too-happy pair. It is like a faintly violet-flayoured 
pastille that dissolves instantly on the tongue. 

Montherlant appears especially large and important by contrast 
with this rather uncompelling stuff. Desert Love has a lot to contend 
with, apart from its title. Many reviewers have pointed out how 
badly it is translated, but they have not called attention, as far as 
I have seen, to the very poor quality of the book as-a physical 
object—the vomit-coloured paper, the railway guide print and the 
Bulgarian State Publishing House binding. More serious troubles are 
the fact that it is made up of the non-political bits of a much longer 
work and the somewhat charlatanical, Wyndham Lewis, way in 
which it is written. There are absurd footnotes telling us that such 
jand such a piece of Arab behaviour actually happened, for example, 
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and at the beginning, at any rate, there is a sickening mass of ironi- | 
cal asides. But despite all this it is a most impressive and memorable — 
book, for the most straightforward of reasons: imaginative force _ 
and penetration. Auligny, the central character, a silly ass of a 
regular soldier, is brilliantly conveyed, with his fits of Arabophilia, 
his heavily annotated Racine, his Napoleonic letters to his mother. — 
What gives his affairs with his Arab girl interest is not the details of 
it unwinding, though these seem strikingly right, but the explora- 
tion of Auligny’s character it makes possible: his watery liberalism 
of good intentions, his duties to himself, his acutely conventional 
ambitions. Tropical scenery is often used to show men going to 
pieces: here it is used to show the pieces that are all a man is made 
of. 

Jean-Louis Curtis’s The Silken Ladder is an almost exact instance of 
my stereotypical French novel. A sensitive and mercilessly articulate 
young woman is on holiday in Italy with, amongst others, her 
fiancé. She slips away for an idyllic affair with a fisherman to the 
fiancé’s not unnatural but highly cultivated distress. So far, so con- 
ventional. The new twist is provided by the fiancé in a long epilogue 
which would be splendid if it threw the hackneyed little tale it’s 
attached to into a new light. In fact it adds nothing whatever, ex- 
cept a voice with a grievance, to the story as set out in the stilted 
and complacent tones of the heroine. This little book is as mechanical 
as the piano medleys of Charlie Kunz. 

Boulle’s White Man’s Test starts off, quite normally, as a sort of 
magazine yarn about the East, based on the story of Bertha Hertog 
or whatever her name was. A white girl, spared by the ravening 
Japanese, is brought up by Malays and marries one at a tropically 
early age. A priest and a doctor interfere and spirit her away to 
France. The Malay husband follows. The book then goes quite off 
the rails and turns into an extraordinary hymn of hate against the 
French examination system which is no doubt thoroughly deserved 
but is not of the strictest aesthetic appropriateness. That dear old 
friend of the French colonial novel—the materialistic doctor whose 
shoulders are almost dislocated with constant shrugging—is splen- 
didly in evidence. My, he’s cynical. 

Aymé’s book of stories, Across Paris, is the only one of these six 
books that needs any squeezing to get it into my abstract scheme. 
In their fulness of material detail, their grocer’s-shop congestion of 
factual odds and ends, these stories are of a thoroughly English type. 
They are written with the utmost professional dexterity in a dead- 
pan and non-committal manner. They are inventive, often too much 
so, for the supernatural button is pressed at the least opportunity. 
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Unlike any of the other books reviewed here they contain jokes, 


€.g., ‘a shade of dark moustache lent her puffy face a hint of impas- 
_sioned mystery’. They are excellently translated. But the only one 


that is more than a skilled technician’s exercise is the long and 


Curiously moving title story where, instead of the arbitrary be- 
haviour of grotesques, we are shown a genuinely moral situation, 


_ the outrage of a black market transporter at the suggestion that he 


y 


‘should pinch the pig he is carrying for himself. Across Paris, it 


should be said, is a book that could be read for pleasure. 


ANTHONY QUINTON 


THE HAWK IN THE RAIN by Ted Hughes. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 
READING A MEDAL by Terence Tiller. (Hogarth Press. ros. 6d.) 
TENANTS OF THE House by Dannie Abse. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


Not WavinGc But Drowninc by Stevie Smith. (André Deutsch. 
12s. 6d.) 


One sees the reason for the selectors of the Poetry Book Society and 
of the New York Poetry Center First Publication Award choosing 
The Hawk in the Rain, and it is not (one hastens to add) that Mr 
Auden is common to both panels. Violence and vigour of language 
—of which the book has plenty—are immediately attractive quali- 
ties, and many a poetic reputation has been founded on them and 
little else. Mr Hughes is a young English poet whose name has been 
whispered for some time by the knowing, but who by sagely pub- 
lishing mainly in American periodicals now bursts with sudden 
effect on this side of the Atlantic. 

He has, too, taken American poets as his models. The oblique, 
unexpected approach to his subjects, the poetically logical but rather 
underground movement of his poems, reveal him with more kinship 
to poets like Lowell and Wilbur than to his English contemporaries. 
The few poems of his I saw in periodicals did not favourably impress 
me. The energy of the diction seemed not quite to correspond to 
the energy of the poetic impulse: it is fatally easy, once the trick 
has been discovered, to use verbs like smash, crash, bang and hurl. 
And despite its knotted surface, one detected a certain sentimentality 
of feeling in the verse. These objections are less important when 
Mr Hughes is read in bulk. There are some very bad patches here: 
a refrain ‘O my lady’; a last line ‘Hearing the horizons endure’; similes 
like ‘The house/Rang like some fine green goblet’ (why green? why, 
indeed, fine?). But such things seem ill-judged rather than pretentious 
—the ill-judgement of a young poet who is preserving too many 
poems to make a first book. And one’s interest is aroused and sus- 
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tained even when a poem fails of its intended effect because it is 
almost always founded on the senses’ response, particularly to” 
seasons and weather: | 
October is marigold, and yet 
A glass half full of wine left out 


To the dark heaven all night, by dawn 
Has dreamed a premonition 


Of ice across its eye as if 
The ice-age had begun its heave. 


‘Marigold’ and ‘heave’ are not quite the words, nor ‘dark heaven’ 
the phrase, and a glass of water would have served, but one gets very 
well what Mr Hughes is conveying. And his best poems have a true 
originality of conception, and a density of execution which repre- 
sents a real exploration of the complexities of the subjects. 

It is pertinent to ask Mr Hughes to say a final goodbye to roman- 
ticism, but it would be otherwise to wish that Mr Tiller had 
developed into a rather different kind of poet. Many young poets — 
had surrendered themselves to the chaos of Apocalypse when his 
first poems began to appear — poems of strict and accomplished tech- 
nique, their sensuous feeling for words controlled by an over-riding 
intellectualism. Like Alan Lewis and Keith Douglas, he was half a 
generation later than the thirties’ poets, yet did not reject the lessons 
of that period: 

— the electric heavens of omnicompetent stores, 
the gilded lifts and public foyers full of torches, 
and the ravishing 
veneer-furnishing 

The times have now very properly come round to this notion of 
poetry, but in the meantime Mr Tiller has moved somewhat away, 
and one cannot help feeling that his great care and talent ought 
really to be producing more poems of complete and direct impact. 
He has become a very mannered and frequently obscure writer, 
stunning us especially with metaphors that lead into each other like 
the paths of a maze: 

When, drawn behind his lamplight and shut doors 
his windows dumb and his day carpeted, 

the miser contemplation glowers within 

his jealous web (and winding silence pores 

on toys of Nothing in that golden shade), 

or falls to mapping knowledge by the coin... 

Even when one understands completely the experience behind | 
the poem and by what its movement is determined, one often feels 
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_ that it has been spoilt by over-elaboration —as, for example, with the 
_ ingenious and moving idea of the title poem. So, too, Mr Tiller fre- 
_ quently finds the most elegant phrases for his observations— ‘the 


grey scrawl/of ash-of-apricot upon the wall’, for example—but 
they do not guarantee successful whole poems. Of course, even a 
simpleton like me can see that Mr Tiller writes scores of beautiful 
lines, but at the moment | think too great a price is being paid for 
them. 

~ About Dr Abse’s book there is much to admire. His poems have 


ideas and make their points, and are clothed in varied and appro- 


priate forms: they reveal, too, a generous and humane personality. 
Quite often the author is capable of a fine observation (Icarus waving 
to people on a ‘thumbnail field’, for instance) or sustained invention. 
But—one must regret the debit after so much on the credit side—at 
the core of the work a certain slackness exists that betrays itself in 
several disconcerting ways. There is a tendency to become inco- 
herent in moments of emotion. In a poem about Ninian Park (Cardiff 
City’s ground) the crowd roars ‘like an injured beast’: the cliché 
is not even exact. A poem called ‘The Mountaineers’ has the lines: 

Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, came this way 

over the lonely precipice, their faces gold 

in the marigold sunset ... 

Perhaps one could give a name to all these bad moments by saying 
that Dr Abse is at present taking too short a cut to the ‘poetic’. It 
could almost be guessed, for example, that he would write a poem 
called ‘Looking at a Map’ and that he would note the ‘little exact 
circles/for names of places where untamed people/privately hide 
and love and cry’. 

Admirers of Miss Stevie Smith will be delighted to have a sub- 
stantial and most elegantly produced new volume of her poems, 
with drawings by the author. To some such ambiguous remark this 
reviewer would be best pleased to confine his notice of Not Waving 
but Drowning. Miss Smith is ‘old-fashioned’, she Comes Out with 
Things, she is charming and wilful, and, though a ‘comic’, is a serious 
little person at heart (the tone is catching). In her word her poems 
ought to be frightful. And yet one reads easily through this book, 
held by the presence of a personality —realizing, indeed, how many 
current books of verse seem to be written by electronic devices to 
which information of some composite poet—an attenuated Mac- 
Spaunday —has been fed. You may not care for Miss Smith, but she 
does exist: 

It was my bridal night I remember, 
An old man of seventy-three 
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I lay with my young bride in my arms, 
A girl with t.b. 
It was wartime, and overhead 
The Germans were making a particularly heavy 
raid on Hampstead. 
Harry, do they ever collide? 
I do not think it has ever happened, 
Oh my bride, my bride. 

Several times she almost succeeds in writing a piece as completely 
successful as a Lawrence ‘pansy’, or a Betjeman poem, or a New 
Yorker squib, but something usually seems to go soft at the centre 
or round the edges. The above is really just about the best she can do. 

ROY FULLER 


THE PURITAN TRADITION IN ENGLISH LIFE by John Marlowe. (The 
Cresset Press. 16s.) 


Puritanism is a word that is on the way to losing its initial meaning, 
like liberalism, and to standing for a complex of half-consciously 
accepted attitudes rather than for adherence to a publicly pro- 
claimed body of belief (or indeed for a naively prohibitive view of 
sexual morality). The wider use has its dangers and fatuities: libertine 
poets may now be classed as puritans at heart; we may sigh for the 
stricter usage when Puritan with a capital letter meant Puritan and 


proud of it, and was applied only to true Ironsides or to genuine 


heirs of the Nonconformist conscience. But the extended use is justi- 
fied by the course of history; the way of life of the seventeenth 
century sects and of the Evangelical movement in the Church of 
England later has passed or become transformed, but it has trans- 
mitted a current of ideas and attitudes which have been widely 
diffused throughout the English community. This diffusion is the 
subject of Mr Marlowe’s interesting book. 

The mainspring of Puritanism was the urge towards a theological 
rather than an ethical purity, ‘Reformation without tarrying for 
any’. Its dynamic drive was provided by the Calvinist doctrine of 
election; this doctrine asserted that because man’s human nature 
was entirely corrupt and divine grace infinitely transcendent, only 
those arbitrarily chosen for salvation by God’s inscrutable decree 
could be saved; paradoxically, what might seem calculated to be- 
little the human will and produce diffidence and despair helped to 
train instead a race of spiritual and moral athletes, assured of their 
own election and yet anxious to multiply assurance by lives spent in 
the kind of energetic discipline which would accumulate tokens of 
grace. Perilously skirting the twin dangers of spiritual pride and 
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hypocrisy, and armed with his belief that justification came by faith 


_ but that there was no justification without sanctification, the Puritan 


- 


‘moved forward across the battlefield of an unregenerate world. 
Mr Marlowe gives a concise account of the theological basis of 
Puritan effort. He repeats, however, the old near-fallacy that Puritans 


_ turned from the New Testament to the Old; their evangelism drew 


its strength from the Pauline epistles and especially the Epistle to the 


_ Romans more than from any Old Testament book. The way in which 


the Bible coloured their thought, and indeed their whole view of 


_history, was through typology: each Old Testament episode was 


interpreted both literally and so as to foreshadow some aspect of the 


Christian revelation in the New. Men saturated in this mode of 


thought were ready to attribute profound significance for the future 
to the historical events they took part in. They were inclined to 
regard the crises of their individual lives in the same way. The 
modern habit of brooding over historical significance was well 
launched. 

Essential to Puritanism was its rejection of authority; it flourished 
in opposition and persecution. When for a short period under the 
Commonwealth its spokesmen enjoyed political power, its own left 
wing defied them. In the succeeding age of toleration its dynamic 
drive was halted and dispersed. The Evangelical movement was the 
channel through which Puritanism filtered into the English social life 
of the nineteenth century; but whereas the earliest Calvinists had 
been in the intellectual vanguard of their age, the new funda- 
mentalism was on the defensive and ultimately stultifying in its 
effect. On the other hand the descendants of the Nonconformist sects 
abandoned their Calvinism and kept their progressive élan which 
they placed at the service of political radicalism. 

Mr Marlowe ably exposes the intricacies of this late bifurcation 
of the movement. His point of view seems to be that of a moderate 
Anglican; he stresses the need to sanctify, not to suppress, nature. 
For a short book it is a densely packed one; though there are felicities 
(e.g. ‘Puritanism is not the national conscience but the national and 
individual hair-shirt’) there are also clumsily compressed sentences, 
like ‘Excessive manifestations of the one concept have been corrected 
by the reaction caused by these excesses in favour of the other con- 
cept’. A main objection might be that there is too much of the sort 
of theorizing which implies that history is constituted of intellectual 
concepts, not of modes of behaviour and the things people do. Since 
the Puritan tradition is the theme, one hoped to hear more of its 
influence on literature—of Defoe and Richardson, perhaps, and, on 
quite a different plane, of Shelley’s essentially puritan struggle with 
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the fallen nature of life as it is; or of the English habit of introspec- _ 
tion, whether spiritual or otherwise, the strange self-torture of some — 
contemporary social attitudes, and the uneasily artificial anti- 
puritanism of others. Then Mr Marlowe might not have concluded so _ 
summarily that Puritan influence was in abeyance at present, though | 
‘it may once more seep upwards through English society to colour _ 
another age with its sober hue’. Perhaps it has already seeped so long 
that we are all already too inclined to share that neutral colour. 
ROGER SHARROCK 


TEA AND SYMPATHY by Robert Anderson. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

Cat On A Hor Tin Rook by Tennessee Williams. (Penguin Books. 
2s. 6d.) 

THE ENTERTAINER by John Osborne. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 

THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST by J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. ros. 6d.) 


Until the last couple of years few publishers, and then only rarely, 
have been prepared to bring out a modern play in a volume by itself. 
Now, however, a play has only to be ‘different’ in some way for it to 
appear, a few months later, without having to wait the ten or twenty 
years for the Collected Plays. Penguin Books have recently published 
Tennessee Williams’s Cat On A Hot Tin Roof and Heinemann Tea and 
Sympathy by Robert Anderson —both American plays that have had 
given to them considerable publicity because of the references in 
one case to a latent and in the other to a suspected homosexual 
relationship. In these plays— indeed in each of the increasing number 
of recent plays that have referred to homosexuality —such a rela- 
tionship seems to have been regarded as one might a grenade, its 
pin loose and capable of shattering the entire theatre. Certainly this 
can be a deliberately given effect, appropriate to those characters 
the dramatist has chosen to develop his theme, but too often the 
attention aroused by the sensational nature of the subject obscures 
the fact that the play itself is mediocre or bad. 

Tea and Sympathy is the play in which a schoolboy is accused 
by his masters and schoolfellows of being ‘queer’, and who finds 
only his housemaster’s wife understanding. This situation suggests 
that the theme is a request for understanding and tolerance— ‘It is 
wrong to taunt someone with being homosexual’, but it would seem 
in fact to be: ‘It is wrong to taunt someone with being homosexual 
when of course he is not anything of the kind, thank God. Is 
“artistic” perhaps, likes folk music, but is basically a regular 
American guy’. Quite as interesting a play could have been written 
about a boy wrongly accused of being ‘queer’ as of a boy actually 
being so— which is the play many critics would seem to have wished 
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_ to see: it is just that this is simply not a good play. Taking place at an 
_ American school whose members are, one hopes, exceptionally 
_ naive, it is little more than an alternately sensational and sentimental 
story of a ‘lovely, sensitive woman’, ‘compassionate, tender’ and 
sexually frustrated. And the grenade, as it happens, is found to be 
_ not a real one after all. 

The grenades in Tennessee Williams's plays are, we know, always 
real ones. And he will always explode them and oblige us to watch. 
Also, since he is a superb craftsman, his first version of Cat On A Hot 
Tin Roof—published together with the second, Broadway, version 
—has a supremely cathartic effect. The scene at the end of Act One 
between the crippled drinking Brick and his wife Maggie (the Cat) 
with whom he now refuses to sleep, and the long scene in Act Two 
between Brick and his father, make the most exciting theatre one 
has found for a long time. The friendship between Brick and his 
friend Skipper, ending with Skipper’s suicide, Brick’s consequent 
self-disgust and refusal to sleep with his wife, her determination to 
make him do so, Big Daddy’s approaching death from cancer—all 
these Tennessee Williams uses to illustrate his theme of the need 
for truth to exist between people and the immense difficulty of com- 
municating it. His characters are always at some point obliged to 
confront each other metaphorically naked, stripped of the lies that 
have at last failed them in their attempt to prevent or postpone a 
whole communication. He shows the agony involved in man’s 
failure or refusal to communicate, and the agony also of his eventual 
doing so; and yet, moved by this agony, I protest. I feel that I am 
being bullied. Bullied by the high-pitched shouts and nerve-jabbings 
into admitting that the play is not ‘just a play’ but indeed ‘a snare 
for the truth of human experience’. I believe that it is, but I believe 
also that I am being bullied into admitting it. 

The alternative and controversial third act, written at the sugges- 
tion of his director for the Broadway production, is definitely not as 
good. It is difficult to recognize in the Brick of this version the Brick 
of Act Two, and the suddenly acquired serenity of Big Daddy does 
not seem at all convincing. The balance of the original version has 
been lost, and it was this balance that made it, in spite of the bully- 
ing, essentially so satisfying a play. 

The behaviour of the characters in Tennessee Williams’s plays is, 
of course, quite foreign to the legendary but alas not mythical orderli- 
ness of characters in the usual English plays. Reticence, wish to 
avoid fuss are their characteristics and it was the spectacle of some- 
one actually letting himself go that gave Look Back in Anger its 
memorably vivid impact. In John Osborne’s The Entertainer we again 
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have a single dominating figure, but what is interesting is that here 
he is a man of about forty. It is indeed the representatives of the 
younger generation who are the least satisfactory, given lines to 


say of this sort: ‘I owe it to myself’, ‘—it’s your background and you 


were brought up in it, but there are better, more worthwhile things 
in life’. These unexpected failures appear particularly odd against 
the successful figures of Archie Rice, his wife and his father. 

The Entertainer is a play again of deceptions; for Archie Rice the 
deliberate deception of the tatty music-hall comic ‘his face held 
open by a grin, and dead behind the eyes’. His father is a has-been, 
but he himself is a never-was, and knows that he is. He is perfectly 
aware that although he may make jokes about the way he lives it 
is not really funny because his whole life has been dreary. And 
whereas the Jimmy Porter of Look Back in Anger, though incapable 
of any genuine creative activity, ranted because he cared, Archie 
Rice talks on and on but does not care, because inside he is almost 
dead. The two intensely moving passages of the play are the endings 
of the first two acts where for a brief moment he reveals his soul, 
but the fundamental difference between him and Jimmy Porter is 
that Jimmy’s perpetual talk is basically an endeavour to communi- 
cate, whereas for Archie Rice the intention is to prevent it. There 
is an inevitably jarring note in the production, where Archie 
addresses us as if we were his music-hall audience and refers to ‘our’ 
apathy, whereas in fact, aware of who it is taking the part of the 
Archie Rice we see, we are delighted by his every remark. In this 
respect a gain is made in reading the text, which although not as 
memorable as Look Back in Anger from the literary point of view, 
is confirmation that Mr Osborne is the most interesting dramatist of 
this realistic style to have appeared in England for a long time. 

Finally, the lecture given by Mr J. B. Priestley last year at the 
Old Vic Theatre on The Art of the Dramatist has been published by 
Heinemann. Although one may well disagree with Mr Priestley on 
several points, he manages, in the space of a very short book, to make 
a number of shrewd and interesting statements on the process of 
creation, the nature of the dramatic experience, the limitations of 
realism, and that metaphysical problem of the Polly-Brown-playing- 
Maggie-Smith relationship which alone can give the genuine acting 
experience. For anyone at all interested in drama this lecture and his 
amplification of some of the points raised in it make fascinating 
reading. 

Mr Priestley at one point refers to the question of realism in the 
theatre. In plays such as Cat On A Hot Tin Roof and The Entertainer 
the true realism lies in their being concerned with questions of real 
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importance —Brick’s and Archie’s Rice’s self-disgust are perenially 
contemporary. And such plays cannot be grouped with the 
unnaturalistic trivia of our day and ranged against the plays of, say, 
Mr John Whiting (this year’s Old Vic lecturer). They must be 
grouped with his plays and with those of the regrettably few other 

_ naturalistic dramatists, and ranged, because of their common quali- 

ties of integrity and poetic insight, against the essentially unsatis- 

fying divertimenti that now dominate the West End and Broadway. 
JEREMY KINGSTON 
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THE COMMON MusE—AN ANTHOLOGY OF POPULAR BRITISH BALLAD 
POETRY, XVTH-XXTH CENTURIES edited by V. de Sola Pinto and A. 
E. Rodway. (Chatto & Windus. 25s.) 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS, edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


That great expert on European Balladry, the late Professor Ent- 

~ wistle, has told us that in the best ballad periods, there is decency 

- and restraint, however tragic or amusing a piece may be; that 
criminal themes and vulgar jesting are signs that a given ballad tradi- 
tion is on the wane; and that plebeian ballads, which usually develop 
when songs get written down, belong to the decline of the art. 

The editors of The Common Muse, however, would not agree, and 
present us with an entertaining new anthology of broadside street 
ballads. These differ from the ‘traditional’ medieval ballads in 
several ways. They belong to a less primitive and ritualistic world, 
they are the product of a literate or semi-literate urban population, 
and they are, on the whole, comic, realistic and unheroic, rather 
than tragic, romantic and heroic. 

On the other hand, the difference between the street ballads and 
what the editors rather oddly call ‘hallmarked’ poetry, is more 
elusive: the same forms are often found in both, either through 
parody of the higher or through imitation of the lower. Indeed, many 
poems in ballad-style by well-known poets are included in this book: 
Skelton, Raleigh, Marvell, Suckling, Gay, Swift, Pope, Blake and 
others. Under the heading Amatory-Rural, for instance, some poems 
border on the courtly or the pastoral: 

As at noone Dulcina rested, 
In her sweet and shady bower, 
Came a shepheard and requested, 
In her lapp to sleep an houre. . . . (attrib. Raleigh) 

In a somewhat contradictory Introduction, we are told, first that 

the distinction between ‘popular’ and ‘literary’, which seemed 
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obvious in the nineteenth century, would have been difficult to make 
before then; and later that in the Elizabethan period there was a 
sharp distinction between the balladmonger and the courtly, edu- 
cated poet. The editors, after a rambling attempt at definition, fall — 
back on aestheticism as their only criterion. 

Even so, they are hardly consistent. The chief faults of The Com- 
mon Muse, they admit, are ‘slovenly incompetence, coarseness, 
scandalmongering and garrulity’, though they rightly suggest that 
these are ‘less ridiculous than some of Melpomene’s intenser in- 
anities’. Her virtues are directness, simplicity, honest realism and 
a good-humoured disregard for posterity. In subject-matter the 
street ballads cover victories, robberies, rapes, murders, sad or merry 
tales of domestic life, love and courtship, religious and moralizing 
stories. (Most of the bawdry is rather unfairly relegated to appen- 
dices in an expensive limited edition.) In other words, the ballads 
filled the role played by modern journalism, pulp-fiction and films. 

As in these latter, there is much rubbish, with often a touch of 
poetry, and quite a lot of rollicking fun. The best of the journalistic 
type, such as ballads of social criticism, or political satire, would 
find their place in Punch or other weeklies today. 

The editors express the hope that ‘young poets of the present age 
will obtain from these Street Ballads a stimulus comparable with 
that which Coleridge and Scott received from the rediscovered oral 
ballads of the late Middle Ages’. Surely several poets have done so 
already, notably Auden, William Plomer and Charles Causley. This 
is hardly a collection of ‘rediscovered’ ballads. Some of them are well 
known (e.g. Phillida Flouts Me), and out of 197 pieces, only fifty- 
three have not been published somewhere before. The merit of The 
Common Muse lies in its agreeable and scholarly presentation of 
otherwise scattered material. 

Later, however, we are told that whereas Shakespeare could draw 
upon a common cultural store, Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites 
were driven to the past, ‘with the result that they appeared self- 
conscious and artificial’. On this second argument, our poets ought 
not to turn to these older ballads now. The essence of the street 
ballad, they say elsewhere, was its contemporaneity. 

The anthology nominally includes the twentieth century, yet 
there is no ‘contemporaneity’ here. Surely our modern equivalents 
of the street ballads, not covered by journalism, are the ‘hit’ tunes, 
bought in their thousands as sheet-music and records, or learnt by 
ear from the radio. They are written almost anonymously (the 
singer, not the composer, counts and renderings vary enormously), 
and although most of them are quickly forgotten, the best survive. 
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_ As many as 2¢0 publishers of broadsheet ballads have been traced 
_ for the seventeenth century: was this not also an industry? Is not 
_ our ‘musical’ the equivalent of the eighteenth century ballad opera? 
It cannot be an accident that some of the most popular hits are so 
often jazzed-up ballads, or newly written songs in ballad-style. Even 
the ‘kitsch’ finds its echo in older days: 
| The name of her sounded so sweet in mine eare, 

It raised my heart lightly —the name of my deare. 

The editors complain of literary and scholarly prejudice against 
the street ballad, yet they would probably be the last to admit some 
of the more original and lively hit songs of the times into their 
canon. They blame mass industrialization, cheaper newspapers and 
_ the music-hall for the extinction of the balladmonger, echoing 
Ashton’s complaint in his Modern Street Ballads (1888). Yet I see 
little difference in tone, for instance, between The Poore Man Payes 
For All and It’s the poor what gets the blame, or between some of 
their war-ballads and Run, Rabbit, Run. If the balladmonger ousted 
the minstrel after the advent of printing, why should the music-hall, 
and then the radio, not oust the balladmonger? Have we not, in effect, 
come full circle, back to the oral tradition? The original meaning of 
the word ballad was, moreover, a dance-tune. 

Mr Robert Graves, in his previous collection (The English Ballad, 
1927) gave us a list of the ballad’s essential features, which include 
the following: it has no known author, there is never an authoritative 
text, it is incomplete without the music, it is oral, not literary, it is 
not highly advanced technically, it does not moralize or express 
partisan bias. He would, I feel, often disagree with the editors of 
The Common Muse. 

His new collection contains mostly ‘traditional’ ballads, but he 
includes a few from later broadsides. About half of it is already 
familiar from The Oxford Book of Ballads, but he often prints 
different versions, or versions with slight variants. The spelling is 
modernized, and he gives no sources, which is a little irritating, since 
he rides several of his hobby-horses in his Introduction and Notes, in- 
cluding the Old Religion. The famous She bare him up, she bare him 
down, for example, starts with a different verse about a heron, 
which, Mr Graves tells us, connects this ballad with Isis, Osiris and 
the Celtic god Beli; it would be nice to know also where this verse 
comes from. 

Mr Graves’s book pleasantly complements The Common Muse: 
although they rather contradict each other, they cover between them 
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AUBADE 


by 
Kenneth Martin 
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“Resolves the mixed and complex emotions of adolescence into the 
timeless purity of art.’’—Elizabeth Bowen (Tatler). 


“‘A very good first novel written with fine economy, intelligent and 
extremely moving.’’—Angus Wilson. 


<‘Aubade is a real achievement. I shall re-read it—a thing one only 
does with works of art.”"—Edward Sackville-West. 


“Older writers may well envy Mr Martin the finished economy of 
his style.””—Punch. 
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b 
Edith ri Born 


14s. net 


‘‘An outstanding novel . . . beautifully written, enjoyable and 
moving.’’—Spectator. 


“A masterpiece of delicacy and candour.”—The Times Lit. Supp. 


*‘A rich and accomplished novel.”—Manchester Guardian. 
‘*A gem.,’’—Time and Tide. 


THE FIRST 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
1924 
by 
R. W. Lyman 


25s. net 


‘“‘Not only has he succeeded, in a style which is intelligible and 
brisk, in writing a book of exceptional political interest, but he can 
scarcely be faulted either on his facts or on the conclusions he draws 
from the highly intricate and confusing state of parties at that time.” 
—Roger Fulford (Evening Standard). 
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~ComING To Lonpon. Edited by John Lehmann. (Phoenix House. 
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I wonder if there is any country in the world where the act of 
moving from the provinces to the metropolis has had as much sig- 
nificance as in England. It has always been the same; once the poor 
‘northern lads dreamed of the golden pavements of the City, and 


_ today Lucky Jim leaps at the chance to make good in London. In 


France the case is different because, in spite of the Balzacian heroes 
and Julien Sorel, life and culture there do all they can not to form 
concentric circles round Paris; while in Italy a great legacy of the 


- city-states is the absolute decentralization of culture— Roma locuta 


est, causa finita est became meaningless almost as soon as it was 
written. 

I expect that when Mr Lehmann thought of the excellent idea of 
publishing a series of essays in this journal under the title of 
Coming to London he had in mind the metropolitan nature of 
English culture, and although quite a few of his contributors are 
Londoners born and bred they too have seen a time in their literary 
careers when they ‘came to London’ in the sense of beginning to 
become part of the metropolitan literary scene. The exception is Mr 
V.S. Pritchett, in one of the best essays in the collection. Mr Prit- 
chett describes his return to London after some years abroad, a 
return which he had never intended to make. For him London now 
became a place where he could make up for not having lived, during 
his years of wandering, among informed and critical people. He 
says that friends who have always inhabited this world have envied 
him his long years of ‘living’, but with his usual perceptiveness Mr 
Pritchett seems to have come to see that one can stagnate in all 
forms of living if the inner capacity and imagination are gone. 
London restored all, but for an unusual reason; it had become 
foreign, and Londoners foreigners. It is a small revelation that tells 
much about Mr Pritchett’s creative writing. 

Another delightful piece of revealing autobiography is Mr J. B. 
Priestley’s contribution. With a young wife, no job and £40 he 
came to try his luck as a freelance writer in London, and after an 
early success found himself invited to the literary parties, which he 
looks back on as having been a serious part of his literary training. 
‘They made something like a literary society possible,’ he says. 
‘They enabled young writers to meet, on easy convivial terms, their 
distinguished elders, who became men and women instead of being 
merely names, reputations, outlooks and styles. This encouraged a 
healthy feeling of continuity in letters. It helpéd to banish those 
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PATRICK WHITE \ O S S | 
‘Patrick White is a novelist of great power and originality. 
He is a first-rate storyteller; he has a penetrating sense 

of reality and his writing is impregnated with a queer vital 
poetry. Voss, even if it stood alone, should be enough to win 
him a resounding reputation throughout the English-speaking 
world.’ GERALD BULLETT. 

‘This staggering story . . . In size, in tension and 
achievement Voss is the work of a man for whom Tolstoy 
is the only fitting rival . . . This stupendous novel . . . a 


gigantic talent."—sUNDAY TIMES. 
Book Society Choice. 16s. 
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standingly successful both as painter and art teacher) can teach you to paint in 
oils with professional skill, after only a few fascinating lessons. 


Hayward Veal’s absorbing postal 


course is so vividly written and 
conveys his ideas so clearly, that 
almost as soon as you have begun the 
Course you will be painting with 
complete confidence. Being unable 
to draw is no handicap — Hayward 
Veal teaches you free expression in 
paint, how to express what you see 
in your subject. 

Hayward Veal personally supervises 
your painting and comments on your 
work. With infectious enthusiasm he 


passes on to you the experience 
gained during a lifetime of painting 
and teaching. Instruction is so 
clear, so simple, so personal, it is 
just as if you were actually working 
with the famous artist in his own 
studio. The success of his teaching 
methods is proved by the number 
of his former students who have 
since exhibited at The Royal 
Academy, The Paris Salon, The 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters and 
other Exhibitions. 


To learn oil painting, professionally or as an exciting hobby, 
you cannot do better than be taught by Hayward Veal. 


Write TODAY for the free Hayward Veal Oil Painting prospectus to: 
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pec liar and often morbid notions that young writers cherish in 
loneliness.’ The social side of the coming-to-London process is some- 
th ing which Mr Lehmann quite rightly stresses in his introduction 
to the collection, and he does not agree with Mr Jocelyn Brooke’s 
remark that ‘Life in London tends progressively to inhibit the 
creative faculty’. Certainly the hectic cocktail parties which have 
taken the place of the leisurely affairs described by Mr Priestley 
_don’t encourage the right kind of talk, but I wonder how most 
Writers would get on without a good regular dose of London life. 

* Most of the contributors to Coming to London have taken the 
SI bject with great seriousness as well as wit and humour, movingly 
reliving what for them must have been the most important period 
n their careers. Mr Alan Pryce-Jones is superficially an exception; 
e has a perfectly serious purpose in describing being sent down 
from Oxford and starting as Sir John Squire’s assistant on The 
‘London Mercury, but he is so extremely funny and writes with such 
graceful wit that one tends to overlook his telling asides on the 
“complicated relationships in the literary world of the twenties. It 
‘is in fact just this that the book as a whole does so well. It shows 
that although the literary world in England may be centred on 
London it is made up of a score of cells. Writers now, as in the 
period covered by most of these essays, seem to dislike the cohesion 
of the literary life in Paris. They come amicably together on oc- 
casions, they close ranks when something like the Third Programme 
is threatened. But, like a German intellectual whom I once met, es- 
sentially they seem to hate what he called the ‘Klang der Kultur’. 

I hope The London Magazine will continue to publish memoirs on 
‘lines of Coming to London. They make highly entertaining reading 
for us today, and will certainly serve as a quarry of information for 
the literary historian,of the future. 

MICHAEL SWAN 
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